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A WORD TO FATHERS: 

Has the idea of making a small investment in behalf of your boy ever occured to you? 
It is, or should be, the fond des're of every father, to provide his son with an income when 
he enters upon a business career. 

Have you $10 you could invest in behalf of your boy? If we could show you an in- 
vestment that is safe, conservative and, at the same time which gives promise of profit 
far above the ordinary? 

The magazine field has furnished during the past twenty years an enormous opportunity yy 
for investment, and those who took advantaze of the opportunity have been handsomely 
rewarded for their investment. Had your father invested in your behalf $100 in Munsey’s 
stock, in the early days of that publication, it would today, yield you a net income of over 
$1,000 annually. 

BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE is destined to become one of the most profitable investments 
in the magazine business; as the first and only real boys’ magazine in the field, it offers 
exceptional and immediate opportunities for circulation and advertising. As the father of 
one of our readers expressed himself, “It has the something that all other juvenile books 
lack; my boy is simply hungry for it.” 

You are offered an opportunity to make an investment in behalf of your boy, in BOYS’ 
LIkx MAGAZINE. The stock is all Common, sells for $10 per share. : 
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Can you anticipate the pleasure it will be to you to hand your boy a block of stock 
that he may call his own and the pride to him as the years go by, to be part owner of 
a magazine devoted to his interests and one that will grow and increase in value with the 


years. 
Drop me a postal card and permit me to send you particulars. Let me tell you how 
fortunes are made in the magazine business and the enormous opportunities for BOYS’ 
IFE. 
Very cordially yours, JNO. W. GLENISTER, Treasurer, 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass. 
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A Parent’s Answer to Critics 


309 E. Walnut St., Pensauken, N. J., 
July 11, 1911. 
Editor BOYS’ LiFE: 

Dear Sir: When I read your editorial in the July issue, stating that some par- 
ents had taken exception to what they termed the blood-and-thunder character of sto- 
ries in BOYS’ LIFE, I was, to put it mildly, amazed—amazed that anyene would possi- 
bly apply such description to the matter you publish. What on earth can you give 
people that will be acceptable and yet possess that vigor, that exhilaration, that 
touch of magic romance that all boys, who are not dullards or “sissies” really need. 

Do not tuese timorous parents know that the day of the blood-and-thunder boys’ 
paper have long since passed? Indeed, I doubt whetuer th se parents know what 
blood-and-thunder means. They are inclined to carp and to borrow trouble, which is fool- 
ish. If they don’t want their boys to read stirring, sensational adventure, then let 
them keep all the leading short story magazines of the day away from them. But 
can they? Not unless they can put a healthy, enlivening magazine like BOYS’ LIFE in 
their hands instead. The boys need a paper like that. There are others, of course, but 
believe me, they all lack an indefinable “something” and they are too big and cum- 
bersome in the bargain (to say nothing of the price). 

BOYS’ LIFE bloodthirsty? Well, well, well, well! and I was just on the point 
of suggesting a little more “ginger.” I had better keep quiet. My boy likes it, 
and so do I; and I have known all the boys’ papers here and abroad for twenty years. 

The parents of a yourg nation with its future before it, must not be foolishly 
squeamish. Yours truly, 


Meteo heeled 


A Careful Father. 
JOHN DOUGLASS. 


Afterthought: It may have been some extremely straight-laced person who fell 
foul of you. If so, forget it. You couldn’t satisfy that kind in a thousand years. 
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ITH this number, BOYS’ LIFE rounds 

out the first six months of its exist- 
ence. 

Boys, I am happy! Happy that I have been 
able to please you, glad that I have succeeded 
in getting you to appreciate a good, clean, 
manly boys’ magazine—in fact, I am glad to 
see that you appreciate a REAL boys’ maga- 
zine. 

This is, and always will be, your magazine 
—you are its founders—you can be happy 
with me, too! I want to share my happiness 
with others. I want you to stop and think 
of the great success you have made my maga- 
zine in these six months, and I want you to 
continue to help, for the battle is yet only half 
won. 

BOYS’ LIFE is now selling each issue over 
35,000 copies! Just think of it, 35,000 eager 
and anxious boys watching and waiting for 
this magazine every month. It is grand to 
think of it. } 

Last March when I started this publication, 
the outlook was a dim uncertainty, and now, 
after six months of weathering the storm, I 
feel in a position to say that our achievement 
is something to be proud of—I am proud that 
I have satisfied you 35,000 boys, and I hope 
our friendship will remain and be cemented 
into a stronger and closer one. 

When a new magazine is issued, every other 
magazine in the field “sits up and takes no- 
tice.” It was wonderful to note the manner 
in which many magazines began copying our 
material, copying our ideas, trying to imitate 
us; even going so far as to claim for them- 
selves the originality of the ideas. 

While I style myself the Editor of this 
magazine, did it ever occur to you boys that 
I am not the only Editor? BOYS’ LIFE is 
edited by the ideas you boys give me, by the 
ideas your letters indicate, and by the thoughts 
which you yourselves bring to my mind when 
you offer suggestions to the magazine. 

Now, I want every one of you boys to have 
a personal interest in this magazine—I want 
your candid opinion of the stories we pub- 
lish, I want to know your ideas, I want your 
suggestions. Tell me why you like our sto- 
ries and give suggestions as to the kind you 
desire in future numbers. Tell me the de- 
partments you like, and above all, do not be 
afraid to criticize, for it is only by hearing 
from my readers who have the best interests 
for the magazine at heart that I am enabled 
to remedy any weak spots in the magazine. 

A suggestion that I would make is that you 





All letters relating to organization of Boy Scout 
patrols, questions on scouting and scout news 
should be sent to “Scout Editor,’ Boys Life, 7 
Water Street, Boston, Mass. 

Letters relating to matters purely editorial, con- 
tributions, questions and subscriptions should be 


sent to Boys’ Life, 7 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


go out among your chums and tell them about 
BOYS’ LIFE;; tell them about the good sto- 
ries we are publishing; tell them how you like 
the magazine and get them to read it. If your 
newsdealer doesn’t have a sufficient supply on 
hand, let us know, and we will see that he is 
supplied. It is to your personal advantage 
to do this, for we offer liberal commissions 
and excellent premiums to boys who secure 
subscriptions for BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE. 
On another page you will find a coupon, which 
you will fill in and mail to us; in return for 
this we will send you subscription book and 
full information by return mail. 

The field for Boy Scout publications is 
growing every day. The Oliver-Ditson Co. of 
Boston have just recently published a “Boy 
Scout’s March,” written by J. C. Macy, for 
the piano. This music has a rattling and lively 
tune that makes one whistle, and every Boy 
Scout patrol should have a copy. The price 
is 25 cents, and the advertisement of this mu- 
sic will be found on the back cover of this 
issue, 

Our serial story, “For His Vow’s Sake,” is 
getting more and more interesting each issue; 
and as I am anxious to find out just how my 
readers like it, I am offering a dollar bill for 
the boy who sends in the best opinion of it. 
These opinions should not be longer than 100 
words and should b@ written on one side of 
the paper only. This offer is open until Sep- 
tember Ist, and my decision as to the winner 
is to be considered final. Adress your letter 
to “The Story Competition Editor,” BOYS’ 
LIFE MAGAZINE. 

Commencing with this issue, our Physical 
Culture Department “From Weakness to 
Strength,” will be conducted by Wesley Coe, 
Jr., the famous shot-putter and athlete, who 
for some time held the world’s record in that 
event, and who was a member of the Ameri- 
can Olympic Team in 1908. Mr. Coe will be 
glad to answer all questions which you may 
ask him regarding this subject. If a reply by 
mail is desired, a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope should be enclosed. 

To authors I would say that I am glad to 
read manuscripts of from 2,000 to 5,000 words, 
but I must insist that postage be fully pre- 
paid and a stamped self-addressed envelope be 
enclosed for return if unsuitable. 

BOYS’ LIFE offers exceptional and imme- 
diate opportunity for investment, and I would 
advise every boy to invite his father to read 
page 2 of this issue. 

GEO. S. BARTON, The Editor. 
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HE breeze blew strong, and the catboat, 

lying over until the crisp wavelets curled 

over her lee gunwale, smoked across the 
sun-lit waters of the gulf. She was sailed 
with great precision by a brown-faced, square- 
built boy of about sixteen, who held the sheet 
in one hand and steered with the other. The 
rest of the crew consisted of a taller and 
thinner, but wiry-looking youngster of about 
the same age who sat amidships, facing his 
companion, and you might go far before find- 
ing a more sturdy, capable looking pair. 

“That’s Turtle Key, Bob,” said Tom Car- 
soti, the brown-faced boy, pointing dead ahead 
to where a dull green line lay across the hori- 
zon. 

“T hope it is,” Bob Wickes replied. “If it 
ain’t, it means landing after dark or else 
spending another night at sea. But this is 
a rotten chart, and there are about seventeen 
different keys in a bunch about here, all look- 
ing as like one another as so many peas.” 

“Lindall said that Turtle Key was oval 
in shape and had an opening in the reef on 
the west side,” said Tom. “If I’m right, 
the opening will be dead ahead.” 

“They’re all oval, they’ve all got reefs, 
and there are no fewer than five with open- 
ings on the west,” retorted Bob gloomily. 

“Don’t croak,” laughed Tom. “We'll try 
this one first, anyhow.” 








SNAKE ISLAND 


The breeze stiffened. The light, flat craft, 
driven by her enormous sail, seemed to leap 
from wave top to wave top, and the low green 
line became more distinct each instant. 

“Ha, there’s the break in the reef,” cried 
Tom, and letting her off a point or two he 
drove down towards it at smashing speed. 
In another twenty minutes the cat-boat flew 
through a narrow opening edged on each side 
by tumbling breakers, and speeding across a 
smooth lagoon was brought up sharp and an- 
chored within a hundred yards of the shore. 
Tom got the sail down, Bob put the dinghy 
over the side, and in a very few minutes they 
had landed on a beach as white as snow and 
as hard as a billiard table. Spider crabs scut- 
tled in every direction, and the strong breeze 
rustled harshly in the fronds of the saw 
palmettos which covered the interior of the 
island. 

The boys walked along the beach, looking 
for a path through the scrub. Lindall, the old 
pearler upon whose business they had come, 
had told them where to find the track. 

All of a sudden a dog barked, and a large, 
ugly, yellow hound came running out of the 
scrub. At sight of the boys the brute stood 
still, growling angrily, showing a formidable 
mouth full of white teeth. 

“My word, there’s some one on the island!” 
exclaimed Tom, pulling up short. 
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“It can’t be Turtle Key then,” added Bob. 
“Lindall said it was uninhabited because there 
was no water on it. But here he comes. 
Great Scott, what an ugly-looking beggar!” 

The man who followed the dog out of the 
scrub merited Bob’s opinion. He was very 
tall, and stooped badly. His face was the 
sickly yellow. of the true clay-eating “cracker,” 
or white native of the Keys, and he had a 
wide mouth ornamented with half a dozen 
decayed stumps of teeth. His nose was 
broken and twisted to one side, he had no 
eye-brows, and his tow-colored hair fell over 
the collar of his ragged shirt. This shirt and 
a pair of old jean trousers were the only 
clothes he wore, but he carried a heavy 
double-barrelled ten-bore. 

He scowled when he saw the boys, and 
shouted angrily: “What be you doing here?” 

“May I inquire if you own this island?” 
replied Tom very politely. 

“T don’t know as I do,” 
gruffly. 

“Then I presume that we have as good a 
right here as yourself,’ answered Tom in his 
most stately manner. 


the man answered 


“I didn’t mean no offence, stranger,” said 
the other changing his tone. “Fact is, I ain’t 
seen any one fer so long I gets queer. My 


name’s be Rawlins, an’ I’m a-digging phos- 


phate. What may your business be?” 

“Ts this Turtle Key?” demanded Tom. 

“Turtle Key?” repeated Mr. Rawlins. “No, 
it ain’t. It’s Shark Island—that’s what it’s 
called. Turtle Key lays "bout twelve miles 
west o’ this.” 

“Then we need not trouble you further,” 


said Tom. “Our business lies on Turtle Key, 
so we will wish you good-day.” 

“Won’t you come up to my shack and hev 
a cup of coffee, lads?” begged the man with 
seeming cordiality. 

“Thank you, we are in a hurry,” said Tom, 
whom the very look of their new acquaint- 
ance revolted. “Come, Bob, let’s get on.” 

Twenty minutes later the cat-boat had 
beaten through the reef and was speeding 
westwards again. 


* * * * + 


“Rummiest-looking place I ever saw,” ob- 
served Bob gloomily. 

“You can’t see much of it,” 
“Tt’s about as near dark as they 
these latitudes.” 

“Don’t try to be funny. You know what 
I mean. It’s all grass weeds instead of decent 


palmettos, and it’s got the oddest smell about 


grinned Tom. 
make it in 


“T allow it’s a bit different from most of 
the keys,” said Tom more seriously, “and it 
smells musky. Either alligators or snakes. 
I don’t know which. You’d better be careful 
where your’re walking.” 

“Ouch!” roared Bob at that moment, as he 
jumped three feet into the air. “I stepped 
on one. Ugh, the brute! I felt it slime 
under my foot.” 

“Only a black snake,” comforted Tom. “It 
would have struck you if it had been a rat- 
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tler or a copperhead. Look, there’s a bit of 
rising ground in front. We'll pitch camp 
there and cut some of that scrub to boil our 
kettle.” 

“Right you are. It’s no fun wandering 
about this forsaken show in the dark. We'll 
get to work gaily in the morning, and if we 
can find the pearls without trouble we ought 
to be half way home again by this time to- 
morrow.” 

While the boys are pitching camp, a word 
as to the errand that brought them cruising 
along among the sandy keys off Cape Florida. 
Tom Carson was the son of a Northerner 
who had been ruined by the cyclone which 
destroyed Galveston, and who had taken to 
pineapple planting at Key West. Bob was an 
orphan, also from the North, and Tom’s 
great friend. Now, old John Lindall, a 
famous pearler, had been wrecked on Turtle 
Key on his way home from a successful ex- 
pedition, and had buried his “take” in a bottle 
in a marked spot, as he did not wish to risk 
the gems being stolen by the nigger sponge- 
fishers who took him off. Arrived back at 
Key West the old man had had a fall and 
broken his leg. He knew that the boys 
were dependable, also that they were badly off, 
and he offered them a hundred dollars apiece, 
and the use of his cat-boat to fetch the pearls 
from his cache on Turtle Key. 

After they had pitched their tent and cooked 
their bacon and coffee, Tom carefully col- 
lected a pile of ashes and strewed them in a 
narrow circle round the tent. 

“What’s that for?” asked Bob in surprise. 

“To keep off your creepy friends,” said 
Tom. “Snakes won’t cross a line of dry ash.” 

Bob gave a grunt of relief, and in a very 
short time the two were sleeping the sleep ot 
the tired and well-fed. 

Tom fancied that he had been asleep just 
five minutes when he was roused by Bob 
digging him violently in the ribs. 

“What's up?” he muttered drowsily. It 
ain't light yet. 

“There’s a 
swered Bob 

“Bless you 


beastly smell of smoke,” an- 
and your smells. First musk, 
then smoke! Do you think we’ve landed on 
a volcano?” inquired Tom sarcastically. He 
sat up. “By Jove, you’re right. The scrub’s 
afire.” 

He was out of the tent in a jiffy, and Bob 
followed. Dawn was just breaking in the 
east, but the glow of sunrise was obliterated 
by a much bigger glare in the west. The tall 
grass was afire from shore to shore, and bone- 
dry from six weeks’ drought, was burning 
furiously. As they watched, huge tongues of 
flame shot up, crackling loudly, and driven by 
the dawn breeze came rushing along as fast 
as a man could run. 

“Strike the tent,” shouted Tom. “We’ve 
got to skip for it. I'll gather the rest up.” 

It was done in record time, and with his 
load slung anyhow over his shoulder, Tom 
led the way. But he was hardly outside the 
ring of ashes when with a yell he bounded 
back, almost knocking down Bob, who was 
close at his heels. 
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“What's up?” eclaimed the latter. 

“The grass is stiff with snakes!” gasped 
Tom. “I missed a rattler by a foot. Great 
Scott, look at them!” 

As he spoke the tall brown grass bent and 
waved as if a gale had struck it, and a per- 
fect army of snakes big and little and of all 


sorts and kinds came whizzing past. It was 
a most strange and appalling sight. There 
were great diamond-back rattlers, cotton- 


mouth moccasins, upland moccasins, spread- 
ing adder king snakes, white oak snakes, grass 
snakes, black snakes, coach whips—all sweep- 
ing by in a mad race to escape the pursuing 
flames. The place was literally alive with 
them. No human being could have moved 
six steps without treading on some deadly 
reptile whose bite would mean a death of hor- 
rible agony. 

For a moment the boys were too amazed 
to move. They stood stock still, staring out 
at the battalions of writhing serpents, all 
headed one way and all traveling at amazing 
speed. They glided over and under one an- 
other, all unheeding, and the sound of their 
passage was like the wind in a dead jungle. 

Bob spoke first. “Nice mess this. The fire 
will be on us in about three minutes.” 

It was true. It was coming up at terrific 
speed. Already sparks whirled along high 
over head, and gusts of fiercely heated air 
beat upon their faces. 

“Between the devil and the deep sea,” put 
in Tom, whose spirits nevér deserted him. 

“Only wish we were in the sea,” groaned 
Bob. “I’m frizzling. What the mischief are 
we to do, Tom?” 


* : = ‘ * * 


Tom Carson was naturally a _ resourcefut 
youth, and life on the edge of the Everglades 
had made him the more so. He whipped out 
a box of matches and grabbed a handful of the 
dry grass from inside their safety ring of 
ashes. In an instant he had lit the bundle, 
and as it flared up he scattered it in front 
of them. At once the thick stuff to leeward 
was blazing. 

“Are you mad, Tom?” 
gasped Tom. 

“Better roast than burn,” said Tom sig- 
nificantly. “Down on your face, Bob, and pull 
the canvas over you.” 

He suited the action to the word. Flinging 
himself flat on the ground, he pulled his chum 
down beside him and drew the thick canvas 
of the tent over them both. 

The next two minutes seemed like two 
hours. Waves of burning air passed over the 
boys. On all sides was a crackling inferno 
of fire. They gasped pitifully, their lungs 
filling with hot, choking smoke. The fire 
coming up from windward was terribly near 
and sparks fell like rain, setting the canvas 
smouldering in a score of places. 

But Tom’s manoeuvre had saved them. 
Suddenly he jerked Bob’s arm, “Come on!” 
he cried. “Leave the tent. It’s done for.” 

They struggled to their feet and rushed for- 
ward into the bare black space which Tom’s 
fire, now roaring away to leeward, had already 


You'll roast us, 
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filled with the charred remains of snakes. 
Some were not yet dead, and they had to 
move cautiously to avoid these dreadful coils 
of scorched and writhing flesh. 

The smoke beat down in blinding clouds, 
and both boys felt as though they must choke. 
Their throats were parched and they coughed 
dreadfully. They followed as closely as pos- 
sible in the track of the second fire. 

At last, just as both felt as though another 
step was impossible, they came upon a small 
pool of clear water. It was quite free from 
snakes. None had lived to reach it. They 
staggered into it and fell on their hands and 
knees, lapping up the cool water like two big 
dogs. There they stayed until the fire be- 
hind, meeting the already burnt ground, died 
out, and the smoke clouds drifted out to sea, 
where they hung, fog-like, dimming the ra- 
diance of the new-risen sun. 

Tom stood up and peered about. “The grass 
didn’t catch fire by itself,’ he said meaningly. 

The next moment he dropped down again. 
“Lie low, Bob. Here he comes, and I’m a 
Dutchman if it ain’t our friend Abe Rawlins!” 

“Rawlins!” echoed Rob in amazement. 
“What’s he up to here?” 

“No good, you bet. 
gun, too.” 

“And ours in the boat,” exclaimed Bob. 
“Hadn’t we better make a bolt for it?” 
“Shouldn’t wonder,’ said Tom. 

bound to find us here. Come on.” 

If they had had any doubt of the cracker’s 
intentions, these were dissipated at once. 

With a yell the man started after them. It 
was nearly half a mile to the boat, the boys 
were in no shape to run, and Abe Rawlin’s 
legs were long. He gained rapidly. 

Crack! and a charge of buck-shot whisiled 
viciously overhead. 

“Down!” roared Tom, and pulled Bob to 
the ground just in time to save them from a 
second and better-aimed shot. 

“Now, while he’s loading again,’ 
pulled his chum up again. 

Bob was no sooner up than down again. 
“I’ve ricked my ankle,” he gasped. “Go on, 
old chap.” 

For answer Tom swung him on his back and 
started running again. 

“Drop me, Tom,” he heard Bob gasp. “Do 
drop me! He’s going to shoot again.” 

But instead of the shot there burst forth 
a yell, a yell so hideous and appalling that al- 
most in spite of himself Tom pulled up and 
looked round. <d 

Rawlins lay upon the smoking ground, 
writhing and screaming terribly. 

One glance was enough for Tom. “He’s 
been bitten!” he exclaimed sharply, and lay- 
ing Bob down he ran back. 

“Tm bit!” yelled Rawlins. 
dying. Whiskey, give me whiskey! 

Tom’s first act was to snatch up the man’s 
gun and, blow to pieces a great five-foot 
half-burnt rattlesnake. Then he put the 
weapon down out of Rawlin’s reach, and 
turning upon the fellow demanded what he 
meant by trying to murder them. 


The beggar’s got his 


“He’s 


> and Tom 


“I’m bit. I’m 


p 
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But Rawlins only rolled and screamed for 
whiskey. 

Tom took a flask out of his pocket and held 
it up. “That’s whiskey,” he said. 

The man snatched at it madly. 

“No, you don’t,” said Tom. “First tell we 
what your little game was. Then I'll give 
it to you, though you don’t deserve it.” 

Rawlins, his eyes staring, and the sweat 
dripping from his twisted face, stopped 
screaming. 

“Tl tell you,” he cried. 
a drop first, or I’ll die.” 

Tom poured a little into the cup and gave 
it to him. Rawlins swallowed it and hungrily 
eyed the flask. 

“Quick!” said Tom. 


“But for any sake, 


Rawlins gasped out the story. He had 
heard of the pearls from a survivor of the 
wreck. Suspected they were hidden, had 


stolen a boat, gone to Turtle Key, the island 
where they had first seen him, and begun 
searching. When the boys came he had 
guessed their errand, directed them to the 
wrong island, and then followed them, re- 
solved if the snakes had not finished them to 
do so himself. 
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“That’s all, so help me,’ he ended, and 
stretched out his hand for the flask. 

“You brute!” said Tom with loathing. 
“You deserve to be left to die here. But a 
promise is a promise. Here’s the flask, and 
here’s what’s more likely to cure you.” He 
took out a little syringe. 

“Hold out your arm.” 

Rawlins, utterly cowed, obeyed, and the boy 
pricked a vein and forced the contents of the 
syringe into it.” 

“That’s a solution of permangante.” he 
said. “Now, tie this handkerchief tight 
round your leg above the bite, and you'll be 
all right. Now I'll leave you some water and 
grub, and you can take your chance.” 

* K * * * * 

Before night the boys had revisited the 
real Turtle Key, secured the pearls, and were 
well on their way home. Old Lindall was de- 
lighted when he heard their story and received 
his pearls safe. He not only gave them ihe 
promised reward, but also presented them with 
the cat-boat. With this, the enterprising pair 
went into the coasting trade, a business which 
later on led them into several curious adven- 
turs, as we shall relate. 


NEXT MONTH: “A VAMPIRE OF THE SEA.” 


HINTS FOR SCOUTS 


THE SCOUTMASTER 


don’t know the way to find their direc- 
tion by a compass. So perhaps a little 
hint or two may come in handy. 

Lay your compass flat on the ground, or 
somewhere where it is perfectly steady. 
Wherever you are, one end of the needle will 
point straight to north. It may be pointing 
to the letter W on the card of the compass; 
but that is because you haven’t yet adjusted 
your card. Where the needle points is north. 

Well, now, turn the compass round, so as 
to get the N on the card exactly opposite 
the end of the needle. Now your compass is 
“set.” 

If the place you want to go to is north 
of where you are, you simply want to make 
off in the opposite direction in which the 
needle is pointing. If you want to go to 
the east, you go in the direction marked by 
E on the compass-card—that is, on your right 

hand as you stand facing north. If you waut 
to go south, you turn staright about. And so 
on. 

Be careful that when you set your com- 
pass there are no pieces of iron lying about 
near. They will attract the needle, and in- 
stead of pointing north, it will point straight 
at them, wherever they may be. 

f you haven't a compass, but have a watch 
—one that is going—and the sun is out, you 
can find your way just the same. 

Point the figure 1 on the dial of the watch 
straight at the sun. Lay something—a piece 
of stick will do—across the face of the watch, 


D*« you know, I find that lots of fellows 


exactly between the hour and the figure 12. 
This stick will then be pointing directly north 
and south, exactly as the needle of the com- 
pass does. 

Apart from this, you can tell the points 
from the compass straight from the sun in a 
rough-and-ready way. 

At six o’clock in the morning the sun is 
due east; at nine it is southeast; at twelve 
it is due south; at three in the afternoon it is 
southwest, and at six in the evening it is due 
west. 

So, you see, if you have a watch you can 
tell the points of the compass, and if you 
have a compass you can tell the time. 


“LOST IN THE BUSH.” 
A New Path-finding Game. 


A Scout is blindfolded and taken out into 
a strange bit of country, the more inclosed 
or woody, the better. He is then uncov- 
ered, and is in’ the condition of a man lost 
in the bush. He has to try and rejoin his 
patrol, and they have to try and find him; 
he can use any natural kind of signals, such 
as shots, whistle, fire and smoke, or track 
himself back. 

The same scheme is then carried out by 
each patrol in turn, and the one which 
finds its lost Scout in the quickest time 
wins the competition. The time of finding 
counts when the patrol is formed in line 
with the missing Scout in his place in the 
ranks. 
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T is recorded that one day during the 
| reign of Queen Elizabeth, a gentleman 
named John Blackbird, Captain of the 


Jane Lee, sighted three Spanish ships in 
the Caribbean Sea. Convinced that they 
carried plunder from the Indies, and being 
of a dare-devil turn—also, like most of his 
countrymen, filled with a fervent hate of 
those oppressors—the Englishman at once 
gave orders to turn his ship about and sail 
into them with the wind. The master, one 
Joshua Church, refused to obey the com- 
mand. This mutineer, who had _ been 
throughout the voyage at cross-purposes with 
his captain, was summoned up to the poop. 

“Turn the ship about, sirrah,” said Black- 
bird, “or I will sail into action with your 
body dangling from the bowsprit!” 

“I will turn your ship anywhere but to 
the bottom,” said Church. “To go back 
means to be sunk. Captain, are you mad? 
Will you lose eighty lives for a piece of 
show?” 

The little captain stared at the dark de- 
cided face before him. His own was con- 
vulsed. When he was calm enough to 
speak he swore he would fight the Span- 
iards though he had to do it alone. 

Big Joshua was astonished in his turn, 
but Blackbird stretched out an arm. 

“What is that to windward?” 

“Land, I think—an island—small.” 

“You will sail this ship to it, and behind 
it, so that it hides us from those Spaniards. 
They are making for us—see how they 
lean over. But we can go closer to the 
wind than they, and we will have time to 
be rid of all cowards before they come up.” 

Church smiled. 











A Tale of the 
Good Old Days 


By 
HERBERT WAUGH 


Two huch men as Black- 
bird and Church could not 
have lived agreeably to- 
gether in any ship. After 
putting the island between 
him and his pursuers, the 
former ordered the lowering 
of a boat, and declared he 
would not alolw one _ half- 
hearted man to remain on 
board. Church, as cool as 
the captain was excited, slung out a boat, 
and was the first to take seat in it. He 
was followed by eighteen shamefaced sail- 
ors, who said they would not commit self- 
murder by entering a hopeless fight. One 
of these, a tall red-headed youth, after- 
wards nick-named Dolphin for reasons that 
shall transpire, changed his mind at the 
last moment and sprang back to the gang- 
way. That is notable. 

When the Spanish sail moved from be- 
hind the wooded end of the island, there 
was no Sign of any having gone ashore; 
for the eighteen had hidden themselves 
and their boat beneath a clump of rhoden- 
drons which grew beside the beach, and 
the parrots and finches had by then ended 
their crying and gone back to their haunts 
among the palms. 

“My men,” said Blackbird loudly, to a 
crew that was ready to follow him through 
fire and water, “one thing is very plain. If 
we fly we dishonor our country. An Eng- 
lishman is a match for any Spaniard——” 

“For six,” shouted the tall red-headed 
youth. 

“and I cannot bring myself to think 
that such a death as ours will be, is a thing 
to be dreaded. I am minded to die as 
pleasantly as may be. We will carry this 
thing through in proper style.” 

The spirit of those words was conta- 
gious.- Each sailor had some _ individual 
notion of style in dying, and the proud 
Spanish commanders must have considered 
whether they were to deal with sane men 
or lunatics. All flags and pennants, with 
much odd-colored cloth, were hung from 
the masts and yards of the Englishman; 
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and the concerted sounds of drum, fife and 
sackbut spread over the water. The Eng- 
lish crew roared and cheered for the bene- 
fit rather of those ashore than for the foe. 
Then silence for prayers. 

Next, long culverins on the main deck 
were loaded; every gunner was stripped 
to the waist and had a supply of powder 
and eighteen-pound shot beside him. Or- 
derly marksmen, with muskets and long- 


bows, were grouped in the waist and be~ 


hind the high bulwarks of forecastle and 
poop, while others waited in the rigging. 
Brazen swivels, fore and aft, sparkled in 
the sunlight. 

Having fired the crew with something of 
his own bravado, the captain went below 
to complete preparations. He changed his 
customary black doublet for one of red 
velvet, and donned a stiff white ruff; all of 
which, as he said, was to “mark this im- 
portant event.” 

When he turned about to leave the cabin 
he saw that a locker had been burst open, 
and that certain precious stones and 
wrought gold were gone therefrom. 

Though somewhat vain-glorious, John 
Blackbird was a proud man and a patriot. 
He expected to lose his life in the coming 
fight. He was burning to begin. But 
when he saw that plundered locker he 
wished a man-hunt on the island could 
have preceded the battle. 


® * * 


The Spaniards opened fire soon after 
rounding the island, but, close-hauled as 
they were, their shots flew too high to 
hurt the Jane Lee beyond tearing a couple 
of holes in her sails. Blackbird kept his 
powder and shot until they could be ef- 
fectively used. He sailed away from the 
island until one of the Spaniards had 
drawn ahead of the rest. Then he put his 
ship about and went back with the wind. 
Seeing that the Englishman’s course would 
take him close under their lee, the Spanish 
gunners manned that side with the object 
of putting a heavy broadside into him as 
he passed. Blackbird ran on as far as he 
dared, then suddenly put his tiller over 
and passed so close across the enemy’s lar- 
board bow that she all but rammed his 
stern. The Spanish commander was out- 
witted. Only a ship of short English build 
could have changed course so quickly as 
the Jane Lee did then. Moreover, the 
Spaniard, as has been said, was lying over 
to leeward through sailing close—hauled 
under a press of sail, and his port guns 
were pointing too high to do damage. The 
Jane Lee’s culverins could be fired point- 
blank into the hull of the enemy at her 
water-line; and they were, while a heavy 
discharge of grape-shot was sent along the 
Spaniard’s flush deck from the swivels 
above. The unprotected seamen and sol- 
diers made easy marks for musket-ball and 
arrow; but Blackbird’s men, secure for the 
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most part behind high stockade-like bul- 
warks fore and aft, stood at their loop- 
holes in comparative safety. It was all 
very soon over. A din of cannon; a rolling 
cloud of smoke like fleece; a cheer. The 
Spanish ship kept her nose to the wind 
because her wounds would have gone be- 
low water had she turned about. The 
Jane Lee, almost unhurt, went on to her 
two remaining foes. 

“A good beginning,” cried Blackbird, 
strutting about the poop on his toes. 
“Show them a merry front, my men. 
Carry it bravely. Laugh at them. Shout!” 

His men roared. 

They had need of all their spirits, for the 
second and third Spanish ships were of 
less clumsy build than the first, and, while 
Blackbird sought to trick one, the other 
got to windward of him and emptied his 
sails. Thus becalmed, so to say, he was 
shut in between them. They fastened, one 
on either side of him, and boarded. 

Yet, here again, the build of the Eng- 
lish ship was advantageous. Fore-castle 
and poop, high up, were as forts, and the 
occupants of these poured a torrent of de- 
struction from swivels, muskets and long- 
bows on boarders and on the Spanish 
alike. Spanish soldiers, not lacking in 
bravery, sprang in swarms to the gang- 
ways of the Jane Lee; but these were nar- 
row, and the attackers, through mere lack 
of foothold, fell or were pushed into the 
Englishman’s open waist. Anticipating 
this deluge, the English gunners on the 
main deck had left their culverins and 
gone behind the strong bulkheads fore and 
aft, which were loopholed. The Span- 
iards fought savagely to take these strong- 
holds, but in the confined space at their 
disposal could not use their whole numeri- 
cal strength, and they suffered great loss. 

While the English heavy ordnance was 
silent, long rows of Spanish guns were 
smashing the Jane Lee’s sides and killing 
many of her defenders. Not a few Spanish 
boarders were slain by their comrades 
Could these guns have been deflected 
enough to break the Jane Lee at her water- 
line, she would have sunk quickly. She 
was sorely stricken, and when the enemy, 
by dropping flaming casks from their 
yards, fired her in many places that her 
destruction was assured, the boarders 
scrambled back with all haste to their own 
ships. 

The English *returned to their guns— 
which, though far fewer, were more deadly 
than those of the enemy—and began again 
to use them beneath a mass of smoke that 
shut out the sunlight like a roof. The heat 
was intense. 

“Now the fight begins,” cried Blackbird, 
in as hearty a tone as he could command. 
“Now we use steel. Leave the guns and 
follow, before they draw off.” 

And so it befell that the Jane Lee sank 
hissing into the sea. The ships of the 
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enemy, having drawn 
hurriedly off, lay one 
on either side. On the 
larger a body of men 
steadily cut their way 
to the forecastle. They 
took possession of this, 
and showed a great de- 
termination to keep it. 
Only one of them, a 
tall youth with red 
hair, sprang into the 
sea, 

“He changes his 
mind again,” said 
Blackbird. 

Then he added 
loudly, “Now, my 
brave men, let us not 
forget that we are here 


THE REST WERE HERDED BACK TO THE COMPANIONWAY AND DOWN TO THE CABIN, 
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provided with the chance to make a good 
finish.” 

Eighteen uneasy men stood beside a 
clump of bushes and saw that unforgettable 
conflict, while the island behind them clat- 
tered ceaseless echo to the cannonade. It 
were truer to say seventen uneagy men, for 
Joshua Church was in his usual state of un- 
ruffled © self-possession, gazing seaward 
through half-closed eyes and with his head 
thrown back. He held something wrapped 
in cloth. 

His companions became more and more 
animated as they observed the fight. 
When they saw a close band of men, white 
to the waist, follow a scarlet object from 
the burning Jane Lee to the deck of the 
larger foe, cries of admiration were wrung 
from them, and the blood went up to their 
faces for shame. 

“Will you applaud that fool?” Church 
asked. “What does he gain by this sense- 
less fight?” 

“Honor,” returned a man. 

“Honor!” Church sneered. 

“Aye, indeed,” blurted out another; “and 
I think I shall never sleep soundly of a 
night after this. I would gladly be with 
them.” 

“My man, you can thank me for saving 
you from a very sound sleep,” said Church. 

They watched for some time in silence. 
They saw boats full of men row to the con- 
tested ship; but, withal, the rattle of the 
fight contiuned as evenly as the monoton- 
ous ah-h of the surf on the beach. So in- 
tent were the spectators that the red- 
headed young man, dripping water, had ad- 
vanced through a grove of trees to within 
twenty paces of them before they became 
aware of his presence. 

He strode forward, with the shadows of 
the foliage flickering over his face, and 
suddenly leapt. Church, who had been 
eyeing the youth with much keenness, ran 
for his life just in time to save it, and 
disappeared inland with the treasure he had 
stolen. That man’s further adventures do 
not affect the present narrative. 

The new-comer addressed the astonished 
seamen with a great deal of heat. 

“Will you see your countrymen killed 
or- taken to the Inquisition? Wilson, the 
captain once saved you from a shark, I well 


remember. Will you let him die? Johns 
and Yates, you are Plymouth men. There 
are many Plymouth men yonder. There is 


only one thing to do. You havea boat. I 
have a plan.” 

They were with him at once. 

“The plan! the plan!” they cried. 

“Only this. There is a Spanish ship near 
us. Every one of the few men aboard: her 
is at the far side, watching the fight.” 


The vessel to which the young man 
pointed lay broadside on between the 
island and the larger ship. The third 


Spaniard was far away, and took no fur- 
ther part in the affair. 
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The eighteen had no difficulty in ap- 
proaching their object unseen, for, as had 
been said, the eyes of every man aboard 
her were turned fixedly to the fight and 
the noise of battle was great enough to 
have covered the splashing of a hundred 
and one nimble fellow effected an entrance 
to her empty after-cabin through a broken 
stern window. He saw that all was clear, 
and helped the others up. 

Most of those who remained on _ that 
ship were underlings and unarmed sailors, 
who took no part in fighting. When the 
Englishmen burst upon them _ without 
warning they were stricken into instant 
panic, and made but a feeble pretence of 
resistance. One man only, the captain, in 
steel armor, fought stubbornly, and had 
killed two of his assailants before he was 
overpowered. The rest were herded back 
to the companion-way and down to the 
cabin. 

All this while John Blackbird and his 
men had repulsed every attempt to turn 
them out of the fore-castle of the other 
ship, but many of them had been slain, and 
nearly all the rest were wounded and weary 
to death. Little Blackbird fought with 
great ferocity—he was skilled in fence— 
and, further, found breath to encourage his 
mien repeatedly, so that the Spaniards mar- 
velled; but the end seemed near. 

Then it was that a judicious broadside 
started from the side of the ship which the 
shote-party had taken. 

The fight was done. 
diers were absolutely amazed. They could 
not understand what had happened. And 
when Blackbird’s band burst out upon 
them with a shout, they threw down their 
arms, despite the ragings of their steel- 
clad commanders, and suffered themselves 
to be shut into that very fore-castle which 
had so long been defended against them. 

The crew of the Jane Lee despoiled and 
disarmed the larger and more damaged ship, 
which they left to their foes, and took the 
other for themselves. 

“T will love you hereafter as a father,” 
said John Blackbird to him of the red 
hair; “but mind you, lad, I was primed for 
a fine gallant manner of dying, and you 
have robbed me of the need for it!” 


The Spanish sol- 


Smoke, 


When tenderfeet are cooking at the 
camp-fire, they always seem to get the 
smoke into their eyes; they go shifting 
round the fire all the time to get out of 
its way, but it seems to take a wicked 
pleasure in following them round. 

The best remedy is not to have any 
smoke. Light your fire twenty minutes 
before you are going to use it, and cook on 
the hot embers, and do not pile fresh wood 
on until you have finished your cooking. 
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HERE was a row in the _ street. 
Street rows are not uncommon, and 
there was very little in this one to 

distinguish it from most others that take 
place;. but to Griffith Bell this particular 
squabble was to stand for a great deal, 
though he did not know it. He was hurry- 
ing along the street at a fairly brisk pace. 
For one thing it was late, and for another 
he was hungry. 

The row: was only a paltry affair. A 
dozen toughs, from the lad just in his teens 
to the youth of eighteen, who was old 
enough to know better, had surrounded an 
individual who had been walking quietly 
along the street, and were mobbing him. 
They hindered his progress, jerked at his 
garments, booed and jeered him, and called 
him many uncomplimentary names. 

‘‘Where’s yer keeper?” 

“Who unfastened the chain?” 

“Where’s yer pigtail? Who cut it off?” 

“Chinaman!” 

“Yah! Yellowskin! Who ate the blind 
man’s dog?” 

All the way up the street it had been the 
same. With that instinct for bullying 
which belongs to some, these boys had 
noted the gaunt figure that came hopping 
along—for one leg was shortened at the 
knee, and a crutch was necessary—had 
looked, laughed, shouted, and finally pro- 
ceeded to torment him. 

The man himself was quite inoffensive, 
he had done nothing; but his yellow and 
wrinkled face, oblique eyes, and curiously- 
shaped mouth proved him an East Asian, 
and for some reason the Chinaman has in- 
variably been made fun of by the street 
arab and loafer. 

“Who cut off yer pigtail, old wooden 
leg?” shouted one of the lads. 

“Who’re yer looking at?” inquired an- 
other, and there was a laugh. 

The Oriental’s face never moved a mus- 


cle, nor did he speak. He found ease 
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A Splendid Yarn 
of Jiu-Jitsu 


By 
PERCY LONGHURST 


blocked in and helpless, but his eyes told a 
tale. One of the bigger lads came up to 
him and stopped his further progress. 

“Give us half-a-dollar an’ we'll let yer go,” 
he said. “If yer won’t, old Yellow Face, 
we'll fix you,” he added threateningly. The 
others closed in a bit nearer. 

Twice the demand was made, and then 
there was a diversion. The young bandit, 
irritated by the victim’s silence, was just 
raising his foot to kick away the Oriental’s 
crutch, when he himself was drawn back- 
wards, not violently, but forcibly. He was 
taken greatly by surprise. 

Swinging round with a fierce exclamation 
the young rough found himself looking 
into the eyes of Griff Bell. 

“Who’re you, an’ what yer doin’?” he de- 
manded. 2 ae 

“Preventing you from robbing and ill- 
treating this man,” was the reply. 

“He’s a Chinaman!” one of the smaller 
lads called out, as if the fact were complete 
justification. 

Bell had given one glance at the cripple, 
and recognized him as a Jap, not a China- 
man; the former do not wear pigtails. But 
whoever he might be, he had interfered to 
prevent what has struck him, as he drew 
nearer, as a villainous piece of bullying. 

But the fellow who had made the de- 
mand for money did not admit the neces- 
sity for justification; his wrath was roused 
against Bell. He looked at him for a sec- 
ond with wickedly-flashing little eyes, and 
then, by way of retort, shot out his fist. 

Griff had expected it. His own arm shot 
up to guard, his left went forward, and the 
knuckles caught the bully on the end of the 
nose and brought water to his eyes. It 
was not a severe blow but it sent the lout 
back. 

Pat O’Brien was a bully, but, the adage 
notwithstanding, he was not a coward. He 
was not going to accept the rebuke re- 
ceived and say no more about it. He 
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doubled his fist, roared out some unin- 
telligible remark, and went for Bell like a 
bull at a gate. He knew nothing—unfor- 
tunately for himself—about boxing; fortu- 
nately for himself, Griff did. 

He timed O’Brien beautifully; forbore to’ 
give him the dangerous uppercut he was 
asking for, but stepped aside and dealt the 
bully a right-hand clip over the ear as he 
fell past, which seygt him reeling and 
sprawling full length in the muddy road- 
way. It was an artistic piece of work, and 
did credit to Griff’s frequent handling of the 
gloves. 

But there was insufficient punishing 
power allied with the cleverness of the 
blow; the force of his own rush quite as 
much as anything else sent O’Brien down. 
He was up again immediately, very muddy, 
little hurt, and in a vile passion. He was 
bigger and superior in brute force; but Bell 
had the science. 

He gave the other a second knockdown 


blow in precisely the same way. It was a 
little harder, however, and it made 
O’Brien’s head swim. Some of the in- 


terested onlookers, who had quite forgot- 
ten the crippled Jap, and allowed him to 
stump away, uttered cries of annoyance; 
their sympathies were with O’Brien. 

The latter changed his tactics. He stood 
up straighter, but by no means as a boxer 
ought, pounded the air a good foot from 
his adversary’s face, rushed in now and 
then, and every time was jabbed in the 
face. He took a drive in the wind and 
felt bad. So far he hadn’t touched Bell 
who was boxing as coolly as if in the ring 
at the gymnasium he used to attend. 

Clever and confident, Griff Bell could hive 
polished off O’Brien easily enough. Pos- 
sibly he might have accounted for a couple 
without receiving one of those heavy, un- 
expected chance blows which occasionally 
put the best boxer out; and when two of 
O’Brien’s pals joined in the game to the 
assistance of their friend, he kept them 
busy for a little while. Most of their 
blows fell on his arms and shoulders; they 


hurt, but he hurt them more, for he hit 
hard, and he put his blows in the right 
places. 


But when the entire gang, except two or 
three of the youngest, went to fight Griff, he 
was in for a bad time. Taken front and 
rear, he got badly hammered. 

His assailants closed in on him; he could 
not hit, and he took to close grips and 
wrestling. This was a sport to which he 
had given some part of his leisure time— 
which was not much—and, without being 
an expert, he was able to perform many 


throws very creditably. Here, in the 
midst of the shouting, heaving, striking 
mob he brought two or three of these 


tricks into play, and as many of his as- 
sailants measured their length on the 
ground. 

Unhappily, such falls were not disabling; 
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the first thrown was on his feet and ready 
to begin again, while Griff was engaged 
with a third, and his pluck, grit, resolution, 
and skill nothwithstanding, things would 
have gone hard with him if left to himself; 
he would have suffered severely for his 
chivalrous action. 

There were onlookers of the battle, the 
attention of casual passers-by had been at- 
tracted, but no one attempted to stop the 
fighting; and Bell, kicked and punched, be- 
hind and before, was having a bad time of 
it, when through the mob of young ruffians 
came one to his assistance. And very 
quietly the new-comer set to work. He 
took hold of necks and shoulders, there 
were plentiful yellings, and, when _ re- 
leased—they were held but a few seconds— 
those touched promptly moved off. 

The others drew back, and Griff, with 
an accomplished outside stroke that twisted 
his adversary clean over his thigh and. 
swung him down, found himself alone save 
for he who had come to h‘s assistance, and 
three lads who were picking themselves 
up preparatory to a hurried exit. 

“You were overmatched. sir; I thought I 
could help you,” s1id a soft voice. 

“You have indeed,” nanted Griff. 

Griff found himself looking at an ochre- 
faced, clean-shaven little man, smiling very 
widely, whom he knew at once to be a 
Japanese. Dressed neatlv and accurately 
in good, ordinary clothing, there was 
nothing to distinguish him from the many 
men of h‘s country who are so frequently 
seen in America. 

“Yet you can tae good care of yourself,” 


went on the smiling yellow man. “You 
fought like a lion. You have done well, 
eg 
sir. 


“My best,” was the modest reply. 

“No, no; I think not,” the Tap said very 
pleasantly; and Griff opened his eyes a bit 
in wonder. “You brave, sir.” the Jap ob- 
served. He spoke very fair English. “And 
ryou good. You have acted as—as Ameri- 
can gentleman.” : 

“T hope so.” 

Griff Bell might follow the occupation of 
. bookseller’s ass‘start. but that was no 
reason why his co-duct should not be that 
of a gentleman. He looked round, to see 
the one-legged Oriental to whose assist- 
ance he had gone. Apparently, he had 
found the Jap whose coming had put an 
end to the fight, and the next remark of the 
Iitter showed Griff such was the case. 

“You come to my home and have a 
wash,” the Jap suggested. “I live in this 
street. You will please me.” 

Griff hesitated. Then he looked at his 
hands; they had blood and dirt on them; 
there was blood also on his face, and mud 
on his clothes, for he had been down more 
than once, and, late though it was, he ac- 
cepted the offer. The others who had wit- 
nessed the fighting had melted away. 

Into a house on the left-hand side of the 
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street the Jap let himself with a key. Griff 
followed him, and, after, went the one- 
legged man. There seemed no one else in 
the house, which, to Griff’s eyes, was most 
curiously furnished. Of floor-coverings 
there were none in the hall, or the rooms” 
he went into; neither wds_ there furniture 
such as we know of. 

A few cushions lay about the scrubbed 
boards, shelves, or brackets; these held 
flower-filled vases. Chairs and tables there 
were none. Yet the whole 
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in rather better condition than the average. 

But his limbs showed none of that ex- 
ceeding acute development of muscle such 
as the fellow who takes up physical culture 
or weight-lifting is able to show. And very 
often it is show and nothing else. 

“And you are quick?” 

“Yes, fair. Boxing and wrestling teaches 
one to be active.’ 

“You are boxer as well—eh? You can 
give the knock-out blow?” 





place was scrupulously 
clean. * A greater change 
from an ordinary Ameri- 
can dwelling Griff had 
never seen. 

“Now, you like good 
wash,” said the Jap, and 
he brought in a big brass 
bowl filled with hot water, 
soap, a brush, and sponge. 

“Tt’s very good of you,’ 
the lad said awkwardly, for 
the Jap etood ready to wait 
on him. He took his coat 
and began to remove some 
of the mud. 

“No, no,” the Jap said. 
“You are gentleman; you 
help him who could not 
help himself. I am glad to 
know you!” : 

“Yes, but g 

“Ah!” the Jap smiled. 
“What is your name, sir? 


Mine is Kitko Shuko.” \ 
“Thank you! Mine is ve 4 
Griffith Bell.” 


“Thank you. You very 
good wrestler, I see.” 

“IT know a bit of boxing and wrestling,” 
Griff answered, flushing, and scrubbing at 
his hands. 

“More than that. I saw you put big boy 
down. You look clever.” 

His eyes looked as if he were pleased, but 
the rest of his face might have been carved 
out of a block of wood, so devoid was it 
of expression. It was the same, Griff recol- 
lected, with every other Jap he had seen. 

“Will you allow me?” he said diffidently, 
while Griff was drying himself on a queer- 
looking towel. 

He took the lad’s limbs, at different parts 
of the muscles, between his finger and 
thumb; but in a very gentle fashion, and 
very much to Griff’s wonder. He nodded 
his head the while. 

“You dre strong, sir?” he asked. 

“Pretty fair.” 

Considering his age, height and weight, 
Bell was strong. He put in as much exer- 
cise as he could get time for, though the 
limits of his leisure precluded any playing 
of games. But Sundays were free, and 
then he indulged in long walks. All round 
he was a well-developed, staunch young 
American, a bit more tough and active, and 











NO ONE ATTEMPTED TO STOP 
THE FIGHTING. 


“T have occasionally. I like both sports.” 

“They are useful, sir.” And Kitko Shuko 
—the second is a Christian name belonging 
to a Jap—nodded pleasantly. “They were 
good for you just now.” 

“Yes; though I knocked no one of the 
brutes out, I wish I had. When I downed 
one of them he was up again soon after.” 

“Yes; that is so. But there are other 
ways.” 

Griff looked at the Jap with sudden in- 
terest. An idea flashed across his mind, 
and he cried eagerly: 

“Yes. Do you know ju-jitsu—the Jap- 
anese wrestling, I mean? You are 
He stopped in confusion. 

“A Jap,” was the composed reply. “Yes, 
I know it; though it is not wrestling, it is 
defence. I am a teacher.” 

‘Ah!” 

Griff looked at the little man, shorter 
and no heayier than himself, with a_ re- 
newed interest. He had heard and seen a 
bit of the wonderful Japanese game. He 
had witnessed an exhibition at a gymna- 
sium; and in the shop—he was a second- 
hand bookseller’s assistant—he had come 
upon a copy of a book on the subject, and, 
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during the few days it remained unsold, 
when he had had a few seconds to himself 
he had looked into it. 

Some of the illustrations had caught his 
fancy. He had even tried to keep in his 
mind the description of a few of the locks 
and holds and throws. 

“When we knock a man out, he does not 
get up and fight again—he does not want 
to,” the Jap said. 

“Nor does he if a boxer puts him out 
properly,” the lad rejoined. 


“No; but our way is easier. Would you 
like to learn?” 

“Ves.” 

The word was shot out. 

“Then I teach you. I show you the 


knock-out in the throat, on the neck, the 
head and the back.” 

“It is kind of you.” 

There were other words of gratitude that 
followed, for Griff was delighted. To learn 
even something of ju-jitsu would be a treat. 
He began to talk, and suddenly recollected 
how late was the hour, apologized, and 
hurriedly left the house, with further 
thanks, which Kitko cut short with the 
quiet, unenthusiastic remark: 

“But you helped that one who could not 
help himself.” 


The Mysterious Stranger. 


T was hard lines on Griffith Bell that the 
death of his father and mother by a 
railway accident threw him, at fifteen 

years of age, entirely on his own resources. 
It was proof of his grit and character that 
the misfortune did not overwhelm him, and 
make of him either a dependent or loafer. 

What claims upon the railway company 
he might have had he did not know. The 
funeral over, he came straight away from 
his home—of which a half-brother of his 
father had immediately taken possession, 
giving him to understand he must now 
look to him as the one in authority—and 
tramped to New York. 

There he found work because he meant 
to find it; anything to provide him with 
food and shelter; he did not mind what it 
was. In a short while he had found the 
situation he occupied on the night of his 
meeting with the Jap, and there he meant 
staying until something better was to be 
found. Griff did not believe in waiting for 
things to come his way; he went out to 
look for them. 

Kitko Shuko, he learned, was an instruc- 
tor at one of the schools that have come 
into existence for the teaching of ju-jitsu 
since the world became interested in the 
innovation. He and the one-legged Jap 
and another compatriot were the sole oc- 
cupants of the house, and thither Griff Bell, 
in accordance with the invitation given 
him, went one evening, to receive his first 
lesson in the art of ju-jitsu. The lesson 
took place in one of the rooms that had 
been fitted with the proper Japanese mats. 
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First, Kitko let him do as he pleased, 
attempting all the clasps and throws to 
which he was used in wrestling, and then 
showed him how utterly useless was the 
knowledge at his disposal against the use 
of the ju-jitsu. 

He could never throw Kitko, yet the 
Jap threw him time after time, and in such 
positions that it was impossible for him 
to move without risking a broken bone or 
dislocated joint. It was wonderful; a reve- 
lation to Griff. The grips and locks were 
so easy to put on, so absolutely paralyzing. 
And Kitko did not appear to be exerting 
himself. Nor was he. 

Then he let Griff face him as a boxer; 
begged of him to try every blow, counter, 
guard, shift, or expedient with which he 
was acquainted. It was all one. Griff never 
landed a single blow, while, when in the 
positions into which the Jap’s movements 
landed him again and again, he might 
easily have been reduced to a crippled con- 
dition had his opponent so desired. 

But there was no hint of brutality about 
the instructor; he merely made his power 
felt. Griff was convinced that in an actual 
combat his chances would be nil. His 
quickest blows were eluded, his shiftiest 
dodges evaded, and,-what was worse, all 
his attempts to inflict darhage were turned 
to his own disadvantage. He could not 
understand how it was done. There seemed 
something almost magical about it—some- 
thing weird and uncanny. 

But the only magic was that of knowl- 
edge, founded on long practice. 

“Now, if you like, sir,” said Kitko, po- 
litely, when, after half an hour of this fun, 
they were taking a breather, “I will show 
‘you how you may do all these things I have 
done and more besides.” - 

“Is it possible?” cried the lad. 

“It is, if you will learn, and give the 
time,” was the answer. “I will teach you, 
because you came to the assistance of my 
brother.” 

So the end of it was that Griff accepted 
the offer, and every night, after he came 
away from the bookshop, he would call in 
at the little house and be given twenty 
minutes of instruction and practice. Kitko 
would not agree to longer. 

“It is quite enough; longer would tire 
you,” he said. “But when you are alone 
you may think over these things, and you 
may practice the hardening of your hand, 
so that you will be able to strike a proper 
blow.” 

“But can I not do that now?” asked Griff. 

The boxing-instructor at the gym., and 
those with whom he put on the gloves, had 
told him that he was an exceptionally hard 
hitter. He felt disappointed. 

“IT do not mean your way,” Kitko an- 
swered. , 

And then he told Griff that a ju-jitsu 
player. when he strikes a blow, always 
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does so with the edge of the palm of his 
open hand. 

“That gives a harder and a quicker blow 
than does the fist,” he explained. “But 
you must have your hand hard, then you 
strike hard. I—I could break your arm or 
leg, so.” 

And he showed Griff how it was done. 

“But, then, my hand is hard. I have 
made it so for years,” he went on. 

And he told Griff how his hand could be 
hardened, likewise, by continually, when he 
thought of it, striking his hand at the edge 
on a desk, table, counter, or similar article. 
It seemed ridiculous, but so do many 
things, until one comes to test their prac- 
tical value. 

The weeks went by. Griff never failed 
to take his nightly lesson; and step by 
step, very thoroughly, but very slowly, he 
began to learn. Again and again did he 
go over the same movement, which was, as 
the Jap said, the only way of acquiring 
real proficiency. By the end of a year he 
knew how to accurately and speedily per- 
form a dozen tricks to the complete satis- 
faction of his tutor. 

And Kitko was not the man _ to give 
praise lightly. Also he learned some of 
the terrible “chop” blows with which an 
adversary can be temporarily dissuaded 
from fighting further. | 

Kitko seemed pleased with his progress. 
But he said little; and of the man he knew 
very little more than he did on the first 
night of their acquaintance. That the one- 
legged man was Kitko’s brother, and the 
third man a cousin, and that the former 
stayed at home, and kept the house tidy 
and clean, also acting as cook, he found 
out; but the yellow men made no confi- 
dences. 

One evening Kitko Shuko invited Griff 
to go with him to the school where he 
taught. There being no pupils, Griff was 
matched there with a Jap who acted as 
Kitko’s assistant. It was a great trial, and 
the American came through with flying 
colors. He could not tie up the other man, 
or defeat him, but he kept himself from 
being defeated. For once the Jap seemed 
really moved. 

“You are clever, Griff,” he said. It was 
the first time he had ever used the lad’s 
Christian name. “You learn quicker than 
I thought. Not even in Japan does a man 
learn quicker than you; and I know, for I 
am the greatest of all knowers and teach- 
ers of ju-jitsu.” 

So curiously did the Jap speak the last 
sentence, Griff looked at him. The man 
spoke almost defiantly, as though he were 
challenging contradiction. From then he 
took even more trouble in giving Griff his 
nightly lesson. 

Physically and mentally Griff felt the 


- better for this practice. He began to act 


more quickly, to think quicker. He had 
mastered a number of the chops and the 
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defences and counters thereto. His hand, 
hardened to the toughness of wood, cotld 
strike a most effective blow, and he real- 
ized that as a means of self-defence this 
Eastern art was far in advance of boxing 
or wrestling. 

Fortified by his new knowledge, he would 
have had no hesitation in matching him- 
self against any two men, no matter how 
big or strong. One night he put himself to 
the test, or, rather, the test was forced on 
him. 

He went to the assistance of a police- 
man, who had taken into custody a ruffian 
for stealing a woman’s purse. The thief’s 
friends gathered round, and flung them- 
selves on the policeman in an attempt at 
rescue. But the constable stuck to his 
prisoner, and was getting badly knocked 
about. He contrived to blow his whistle, 
and immediately after was hustled off his 
feet, struck and kicked. Griff heard the 
call for help, and, without hesitation, 
threw himself into the scuffle. 

Two men he took by the _ insidious 
shoulder grip, and, as they yelled with the 
sudden pain, he flung them aside. He 
caught by the wrist and elbow a brute who 
was kicking at the prostrate constable— 
still hanging on to the thief—twisted the 
limb up his back, and with a leg stroke 
sent him sprawling ten feet away. At the 
same moment a burly ruffian, with a fierce 
exclamation, seized the lad’s throat with 
both hands. 

He had fingers of iron, had secured a 
good hold, and_ was evidently not particu- 
lar if he choked his victim to death. 

Release from such a hold, which is not 
to be obtained by dragging at the assail- 
ant’s wrists, was one of the tricks Griff had 
learned from Kitko. Up between the ruf- 
fian’s forearms he shot his joined hands 
as far as they would go; then, with a forci- 
ble outward motion, he threw his arms 
apart, and the throat grip was broken as if 
by magic. Back came Griff’s hands; they 
alighted on the assailant’s head, which was 
jerked downwards before he had time for 
resistance. 

His head came to the level of Griff’s 
knee. The lad lifted one hand and struck 
a: light blow with its edge across the back 
of the skull, and the man dropped helpless- 
ly on his face. It seemed impossible a 
strong man could have been disposed of 
so easily, but so it was; where the man fell 
so he lay. 

Then Griff turned on another man, who 
struck out at him with his left hand as a 
boxer strikes. Griff dodged, brought the 
edge of his left hand against the outside of 
the striker’s forearm, partly swinging him 
round. This presented half his back to 
Griff, who, apparently automatically, 
brought his right hand over the man’s kid- 
ney. 

It was:a smart, yet not a very hard blow, 
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but the man staggered, dropped on his 
knees, and fell, gurgling and groaning. 

Then Griff went for an assailant, who, as 
he came near, brought up one knee in a 
vicious jolt. But once again Griff struck, 
also with his hand edge, across the thigh, 
and the man yelled. The yell changed to 
a groan, for simultaneously Griff thrust 
forward his left hand, open. Two fingers 
collided with the man’s body at that spot 
known to boxers “as the mark,” and he 
doubled up and fell on his face. 

These men disposed of in less than 
twenty seconds! The rest of the crowd, 
half a dozen or so, were so taken aback by 
such swift and terrible execution that they 
cook forthwith to their heels. 

When the officer struggled to his feet, he 
looked from his rescuer to the fallen men, 
and his lips opened. He was hurt a bit, 
but Still had his wits about him. 

“You do that?” he gasped. 

Griff nodded. 

“Much hurt?” he said. “Shall I give you 
a hand in taking him along?”—indicating 
the prisoner. 

“Ju-jits’?” vasned the policeman again. 

Azain G.iff nodded. 

“Well, we learn it in the force,” the con- 
stible siil, “an’ some of our chaps reckon 
themselves pretty goo’ at it, but I’ve never 


seen anvthing like this before. You're a 
marvel!” 
“No, I’m not!” laughed Griffith. “I’m 


only a begirner. Shall I give you a hand 
with this fellow?” 

But the prisoner had no intention of go- 
ing quetly, and his captor, with one arm 
badly injured by a kick, found himself un- 
able to shift him. Then Griff took a hand— 
literallv—for he seized the fellow’s right 
hand with his right, went to his right side, 
keeping the palm uppermost, and threw 
his left arm across the thief’s chest, seizing 
his coat lapel. 

The man refused to budge, and attempt- 
ed to throw himself down; but a_ slight 
downward pressure on his captured wrist 
convinced him he had better do as was re- 
quired. In this manner Griff led him along 
until they came upon two more policemen, 
and to them he gave the fellow, hurrying 
off to escape the vo!uble thanks of the po- 
liceman whom he had saved from what 
would have resulted in serious injuries. 

Of this incident Griff said nothing to 
Kitko. But it came out later that the in- 
structor had witnessed the whole business, 
and he complimented the lad on the form 
he had displayed. 

“But you must practise—practise,” he 
said, “until you become so quick, and know 
what to do, so you can do it without think- 
ing. Then you be as good as one of us. 

One Saturday night Kitko Shuko asked 
Griff if he would come to the house on the 
Sunday. This was something that had 
never happened before, and Griff went. He 
could not say he enjoyed -himself greatly. 
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Shuko excepted, no one spoke a word to 
him, though there were two or three other 
Japs present, and he was aware they could 
speak English. He left in the afternoon, 
and Shuko walked with him to the end of 
the street. 

As they reached the end, another man 
turned the corner, and not unnaturally the 
three looked at each other. The third man 
was a Jap also, a trifle taller and bigger 
than Shuko, Griff noticed, and of a most 
villainous cast of feature, not improved by 
a white scar along the yellow left cheek. 

No word. passed, no expression came into 
the faces of the two Orientals, but Griff 
seemed to notice a sudden tightening—very 
faint—of the second man’s thick lips, while 
he distinctly felt the left arm of Shuko, 
which was against his own, stiffen. He 
felt the muscles*all at once press into his 
limb like ropes. The curious idea suddenly 
came to the lad that the two Japs knew 
each other; but there was no sign. 

In another second they had passed, and 
Griff felt his companion’s arm muscles 
slacken. Then Shuko abruptly stopped 
and held out his hand, English fashion. 

“T leave you now,” he said. 

“Good-bye. See you tomorrow night,” 
the lad replied. 


“Yes.” Then quite suddenly Shuko said: 
“That man kill me if he could.” 
“Why?” 


The question hesitated on _ Griff’s lips. 
He knew somehow that Shuko was refer- 
ring to the man who had just passed them; 
but he restrained himself. Somehow the 
Jap was not the sort of person of whom to 
ask curious questions. 


Kitko Makes the Secret Lock. 


FEW weeks passed. Griff continued 

his visits as usual, and no reference 

was ever made by his tutor to his 
queer remark. Griff found himself with 
more time on his hands. The book seller, 
concluding that he was getting old, did not 
keep open so late, but closed at eight in- 
stead of nine-thirty. 

This gave Griff the opportunity of more 
leisure, some of which he spent at the 
gymnasium, where he got a fellow he knew 
to take him on with his fists, himself rely- 
ing only on him ju-jitsu knowledge. This 
was an essential practice, Kitko had told 
him. The boxer did not object. He 
thought Griff had “got that ju-jitsu rot 
into his head,” and privately considered 
him a chump. 

He thought differently, however, after a 
few weeks’ practice, when Griff asked 
him to remove his boxing gloves and try 
with his bare fists. The boxer agreed, and 
was much surprised to find he couldn’t land 
on Griff any way. He had been able to do 
s> with the gloves, but that was only be-. 
cause Griff did not mind taking a _ few 
blows while learning. Worse than that, 
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Griff would nail him every time with ‘some 
hold or trick that left him helpless. 

“Look here, how d’you do it?” the boxer, 
whose name was Chaplin, asked one night. 
“D’you think you could do all those fancy 
things if I realky meant trying to out you?” 

“I hope so.” 

“Oh, do you?” was the incredulous re- 
tort. “D’you care to try?” 

“No,” Griffith answered. 

“Ah, I thought so,” Chaplin said, trium- 
phantly. 

“It isn’t that, but I might forget we were 
only practising, and you’d get hurt,” was 
Griff’s astonishing rejoinder. “I might 
strike too hard or keep a twist or strain on 
too far.” 

A result, apart from the mystifying of 
Jim Chaplin, from Griff’s attendance at the 
gym., was that he contracted a violent 
toothache. Half dollars were not so plen- 
tiful with him that he could afford to spend 
one in having the tooth drawn, and so he 
suffered the pain, tying up his face in an 
old handkerchief, and converting himself 
into an awful guy. So he went about for 
several days. It was a small matter—the 
pain apart—but it was destined to have un- 
looked for and somewhat serious conse- 
quences. 

Going down the street, which, in general, 
was one of extreme quiétude, he noticed a 
figure that looked like Kitko Shuko’s stand- 
ing at the gate of the Jap’s house. It was 
the instructor, Griff felt assured, and pres- 
ently he came towards the lad. Griff 
crossed over to meet him, and lost sight of 
him for a few seconds, the Jap being hid- 
den by a projecting dead wall which was 
not in the same line of frontage as the 
house where Kitko lived. 

The street was dark, though there was a 
lamp a few ‘yards beyond where the wall 
projected, and as the Jap came to the angle 
of the wall into Griff’s sight, he saw a black 
mass rise from the bottom of the wall. It 
was that of a man, and, crouching on the 
pavement, right in the deepest shadows, 
he had not been observed by Griff until he 
rose. Equally was it certain that Griff’s ap- 
proach, which had been very soft, owing 
to his wearing gymnasium shoes, had not 
been heard by the hidden man. 

That the latter’s intention was murder 
was obvious. Griff caught the dull gleam 
of the steel in his hand. He gave a,ery, but 
ran forward, arriving at the wall just 
as Kitko came round the angle, and the 
hidden man pounced upon him. 

There was a brief scuffle, a short, quick 
exclamation, and Griff saw the knife—as 
he judged the steel to be—fall and then 
rise again. Before it could descend a sec- 
ond time Griffith was beside the men. His 
hand shot up, his fingers grasped the armed 
hand, and their tips found that vulnerable 
spot on the back of the hand below the 
knuckles of the third and fourth fingers, 
where, as Kitko had taught him, there lies 
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1 nerve easily reached by such pressure as 
he was giving. His fingers found the spot 
instinctively. He pressed and the effect 
was instantaneous. 

His arm almost paralyzed by the sudden, 
acute pain, the assailint let fall the knife, 
turned his head to s2e who had attacked 
him, screwed himself round, and jerked his 
left elbow just below Griff’s short ribs. 
With the same. twist he was away, running, 
cat-footed, and disappearing before -Grif- 
fith or Kitko Shuko had the _ remotest 
chance of seizing him. Scarcely twenty 
seconds had elapsed since Griff’s first sight 
of his Jap friend. 

The two looked at each other steadily 
for several seconds, and all at once Grif- 
hth noticed a reddish stain on the Jap’s 
face. 

“He wounded you then!” he cried. “I 
was too late.” 

“My friend’—and the Jap’s voice was 
calm and composed as ever—‘this is only 
a scratch. You were not too late.” 

Griff was bursting with curiosity; but 
before he could get out a word Kitko 
spoke. 

“IT was going to. the letter-box. Will 
you return with me?” he asked. 

They went back to the Jap’s house with- 
out a word, and Kitko silently invited his 
preserver to enter. The cripple saw them, 
noted the blood, and looked at his brother, 
but said nothing. 

Griff sat on the floor on a cushion, and 
Kitko presently brought him a cup of tea; 
he had one himself. 

“You saved my life!” he said abruptly, 
after a long silence. Then, before Griff 
could say a word: “Are you hurt?” he 
asked, pointing to the bandage. 

“No; toothache.” 

“Ah, it is well!” 

“Why ?” 

Why it should be well to suffer from 
toothache was not at all clear to the vic- 
tim. His face was very painful. 

“You will not be recognized. If he saw 
you again he would kill you.” 

“The man who tried to stab you?” 

“Yes!” 

“You know him?” 

“Yes!” 

“It was he we saw at the corner on 
Sunday night,” went on Griff. 

The brief glance he had had as the man 
turned on him had shown him that. 

“T know.” 

Again there was a long silence; then 
Kitko took Griff’s cup and said quietly: 

“You saved my life; it is right I should 
tell you. That man meant to kill me. I 
knew of it.” 

“Then, why: i 

“Listen, my friend! His name is Mat 
suda Yao, and he means to kill me if he 
can.” 

“Then why not tell the police and get 
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his arrest? I’m witness sufficient to prove 
the attempt on your life.” 

Kitko actually smiled. 

“Police?” he said, in gentle scorn. “No, 
we do not tell the police. In these quar- 
rels we fight to the death—we kill one an- 
other.” 

“Why should he try to kill you?” 

“Patience, Griff! I will tell you. It is 
because of jealousy Matsuda would kill 
me,” went on the Jap. “He, too, is a teach- 
er of ju-jitsu in our home at Tokio, in Ja- 
pan. He claims to be the best man, the 
best player, the best t eacher in the islands. 
But he lies. I am the best. I have proved 
it; and partly because of that he would kill 
me.” 

“Have you ever had a _ bout with him?” 
cried Griff eagerly. 

“IT have met him four times. Once in 
Tokio, once in Mikawa, once in Yokohama, 
and again in Tokio. The first time we 
fought for eight hours; the last time, in 
Tokio, the bout lasted three days. But I 
beat him each time. So he is jealous and 
would slay me.” 

“He is a good man—a good ju-jitsu play- 
er, I mean.” 

“If I were dead, did he know all that I 
know, he would be the best man in the 
world,” Kitko said quietly, and there was 
nothing boastful in his voice or manner. 
His face, as usual, was devoid of expres- 
sion. “He is three years older than I am.” 

“But you beat him.” 

“Four times; and each time in the same 
way.” 

“How was that?” 

“By a secret lock; a lock that I invented 
a hold that is not known to any ju-jitsu 
player living, nor was known before me. 
A lock that cannot be broken or evaded or 
defended; nor can it be borne for two sec- 
onds without the signal of defeat being 
given. But though I have shown it four 
times—at our last combat the Mikado was 
present—though Matsuda has been defeat- 
ed with it, he, nor anyone else, does not 
know how to make it. He tried to bribe 
me to tell him how it was done. I refused. 
I do not sell such knowledge. So he has 
tried to kill me.” 

“Have you ever tried it on anyone else?” 
queried Griff. 

“There has been no need,” was the sim- 
ple reply. “But Matsuda is clever—more 
clever than all others except myself, be- 
cause I know this lock. When he chal- 
lenged me to our first match I spent three 
months beforehand trying to find out 
something new, something to defeat him, 
something hc eould not counter. I dis- 
covered this lock. And now I am going to 
show you and teach you the hold.” 

There was no enthusiasm in the Jap’s 
voice; but Griff leapt to his feet, his face 
blazing. 

“Show me?” he shouted. 

“You saved my life. If I had died the 
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knowledge had died with me. I will teach 
you. Were you not good to my brother? 
But when you have learned it ‘you must 
not use it lightly, friend. It is too pre- 
cious. Only in times of the greatest emer- 
gency may you use it. And you will not 
forget it is Kitko Shuko’s own lock. I will 
begin to teach you tonight. And then, so 
that you may see how it is to be used, you 
as see me fight at ju-jitsu with Matsuda 
ao.” 

“What,” cried Griff, “you will meet him 
again? And where? After him trying to 
knife you tonight?” 

“Why not? I will send to him, and I 
will tell him I give him another chance to 
beat me. He will take it, and we shall 
fight. You will see. But it may be that 
Matsuda will kill me, after all; therefore, I 
will teach you my secret lock now, before- 
hand.” 

So they went into the room fitted up for 
practice there and then, the jackets being 
put on, they set to work. 

Griff was excited: but for all. that he did 
very well, so well that at the end of fifteen 
minutes Kitko had gained no advantage 
from him. The Jap may not have been 
putting forth his full powers, but the 
American youth was certainly holding his 
own. More; for once or twice Griff had 
his opponent in such positions that it ap- 
peared all but certain victory would go to 
him. 

“You are wonderful!” Kitko exclaimed, 
as they halted for a breather. “I, Kitko 
Shuko, tell you that no man living, Jap or 
American, Save one, Matsuda Yao, could 
have withstood me as you have done.” 

More he said, and Griff flushed with 
pleasure. 

Then they set to work again. Two or 
three minutes passed, and then the Ameri- 
can’s keen eye detected an opening. He 
dashed in, meaning to fix a neck-and-arm 
hold. 

The next second he was on the floor, on 
his chest, his right arm twisted behind 
him, his -left wrist seized, and a pressure 


upon his throat in a certain part  that- 


warned him against further effort. How 
it had come about he did not know; but he 
was helpless. 

He kicked on the floor, giving the signal 
of defeat, and even as he did so Kitko’s 
several grips relaxed. 

“The secret lock,” the Japanese _ said 
quietly when he rose to his feet. 

“Now I will show you how it was done,” 
he said, after a brief silence. “I cannot 
show you the defence or the counter, for 
none such exist. But before I begin I ask 
that you take solemn oath never to reveal 
the secret of this hold except in case. of 
the greatest stress, and then only to one 
whom you can trust.” 

“TI promise.” 

Then for ten minutes more the pair 
worked, and at the end of that time Griff 
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had a good acquaintance with the secret 
trick, though, of course, much practice 
would be required before he would be able 
to perform it with the required celerity and 
accuracy. 


The Great Wrestling Match. 
T se next day, when Griff went to the 


store, he was minus his face bandage. 
He had removed it in deference to 
Kitko’s warning that, should Matsuda see 
him thus, he would infallibly recognize 
him, and recognition would win the baf- 
fled Jap’s revenge. And this Griff would 
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Presently Shuko came in. 

“There will be no practice tonight!” he 
said abruptly, and placed in Griff’s hands a 
slip of thin paper. 

It was covered with black characters that 
were unreadable to Griff, being in the Jap- 
anese writing; but Kitko translated. 

“Matsuda Yao challenges me to another 
contest,” he said. 

“And you won’t go?” 

“Why?” 

“What! You mean to say you'll go and 
wrestle a chap who tried to knife you only 
a few days ago?” cried Griff. “How do 


























not intentionally provoke. Since his intro- 
duction to ju-jitsu he had sedulously read 
every book on Japan and the Japs that 
came into the shop, and he had learned 
much about them. They are a queer peo- 
ple, and ju-jitsu is not the only mysterious 
product of the islands. 

Two days later, while Griff was standing 
at the shop door, a man stopped to glance 
over one of the shelves, and Griff recog- 
nized him as Matsuda. In excellent Eng- 
lish the Jap made an inquiry, looking at 
Griff the while with expressionless face. 
The lad kept his countenance; but when 
the Jap had gone he had an uneasy feeling 
that he had been recognized himself. 

When he called at Kitko Shuko’s house 
that night his instructor was not there. 
The one-legged man said he would be in 
soon and Griff waited. 


you know this isn’t a trick to lure you to a 
place where this ruffian may have others 
to help him, and so murder you?” 

“IT do not know it will not be so,” was 
the quiet answer. ; 

“And you'll go, all the same?” 

“Yes. Would you not go? No; to re- 
fuse would be dishonor. Did I refuse, then 
Matsuda could well say that I am afraid of 
him. And I cannot suffer stich shame. I 
shall go, and I shall beat Matsuda.” 

“And possibly be murdered afterward.” 

“It may be.” 

“Then I willgo with you.” 

The Jap looked at his friend with impas- 
sive face, then shook his head. 

“Why not? Where is the match to take 
place? And why cannot I be allowed to 
see it?” the lad cried eagerly. 
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“Tt will be at the house of the Japanese 
Minister. But I will not take you. 

“Then you fear something?” 

“It may be so.” 


“Then I will go with you! I was of 
some use before; perhaps I might be 
again.’ 


Again Shuko looked at Griff, then he si- 
lentky put out his hand, took Griff’s and laid 
it on his breast. 

“You brave man!” he said. 
It is tonight!” 

And, without further preliminaries, the 
two started together for the house of the 
representative of Japan. At the word from 
Kitko, both were admitted, Griff being ex- 
plained to be his second, and they found 
themselves in a very large room, contrived 
by covering a large, stone-paved yard with 
canvas awnings and canvas roof. On the 
floor was spread the ordinary close straw 
mats such as are used in Japan. A dozen 
chairs stood against the canvas walls. 
Grouped about were as many Japanese, 
dressed in ordinary European costume, and 
who were, as Kitko informed his com- 
panion, members of the Diplomatic Staff, 
attaches and so forth. 

With very little talking and no fuss what- 
ever the preparations were made. Matsuda 
Yao made his appearance, and he and Kit- 
ko were conducted to a screened-off part 
oftheextemporized room. When they came 
out, legs bare from mid-thigh and arms 
from the elbows, wearing the traditional 
jackets, each was quickly but carefully ex- 
amined by two of the spectators, that there 
might be assurance of no concealment of 
weapons. When they were passed, one of 
the Japs spoke a few words in a questioning 
voice. 

“He was inquiring 
upon the use of striking,” 
to his friend. 

“Yes?” 

“And I said we were.” 

Then the two skilled athletes set to work. 

Never had Griff witnessed so glorious a 
bout, a contest so full of skill, so produc- 
tive of excitement. He had witnessed the 
exhibitions of the Japs on the music hall 
stage, but they were puerile compared with 
what he now saw. One of these perform- 
ers he had seen play a _ bout with Kitko 
Shuko at a private show at the gymna- 
sium, and Shuko had handled him as a 
baby. 

But this Matsuda Yao was of very dif- 
ferent stuff; and more than once Griff, his 
blood coursing through his veins at express 
speed, now hot, now with cold _ shivers 
along his back, eager to cry encourage- 
ment to his friend, but remaining as quiet 
as the other onlookers, felt his heart rise 
to his mouth. Matsuda was a revelation, 
and Kitko much more so, for, in spite of 
the former’s more vigorous and cunning 
efforts, he found himself baffled at every 
turn. 


“We will go! 


if we were agreed 
explained Shuko 
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Never had Griff seen anything one-half 
so exciting, and after a bit even the impas- 
sive Japanese began to utter occasional 
grunts. 

The attack and defence of each were 

magnificent. Again and again were blows 
struck, only to be guarded by chopping 
parries that seemed harmless enough, yet 
made even the toughened limbs of the Japs 
ache and feel sore, and would speedily have 
paralyzed the muscles of Americans which 
had not undergone the hardening prepara- 
tion, for the Japanese hand-edge stroke is 
far more damaging than a blow with the 
clenched fist. 

Here and there, now rolling on the floor, 
now upright, now close locked, then apart, 
a whirl of white garments and brown 
limbs, the wrestlers went. Their bodies 
seemed tireless. If an advantage were 
gained, it was immediately neutralized. So 
well matched were they that it would have 
seemed but the spin of a coin could be 
..«ely to determine the winnc.. 

But Griff, whose eyes never left them, 
noticed that, whether intentionally or not, 
Kitko made no attempt to bring the secret 
lock into use. 

After an hour, one of the onlookers called 
to the contestants to rest. Kitko and 
Matsuda were agreeable, and the former, 
to whom the spectators listened -with re- 
spect, suggested that in the interval Griff 
would be pleased to try a bout with whom- 
soever would oblige. This was hailed with 
satisfaction, and soon Griff and Matsuda’s 
second had doffed their garments and were 
on the mat. 

Twelve seconds was all the Jap lasted. 
He came in carelessly, fiddled for a hold, 
and then Griff fixed the cross-collar grip, 
and, amid a gasp of wonderment, the Jap 
tapped the floor with his heel. An Ameri- 
can to show such skill! Marvellous! The 
onlookers were expert ju-jitsuans them- 
selves, and appreciated the fact. There 
must have been a mistake, an accident. The 
pair tried again. 

The Jap was more careful, but no more 
fortunate. A leg stroke hurled Hfim on his 
back; his left arm was fixed in an unbreak- 
able lock, and he gave the signal of defeat. 

“The American is clever,” Kitko said in 
his own tongue to his wondering country- 
men. 

The defeated man glared murder at his 
conqueror. 

Then several of the Japanese gentlemen 
tested the foreigner’s skill. Each met with 
the same fate, and the eyes of Kitko lighted 
with a sombre pride. It was he who had 
taught Griff. Between him and his coun- 
trymen there began a conversation which 
continued until the impatient voice of 
Matsuda Yao interrupted. Why was his 
opponent prolonging the rest? Had he 
become afraid—afraid to go on? 

The bout was resumed. Fortune varied, 
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but nothing decisive had occurred, though 
it was easly obvious that the challenger 
was working more and more strenuously. 
Then a sight grating noise caught Griff’s 
ears, and he looked up, to see that the spec- 
tators were leaving. A servant had come 
silently into the room with a message, and 
reluctantly they were compelled to leave 
the enthralling combat. 

Griff was not the only one to notice that 
the room was emptying. 

The last had disappeared with lingering 
looks behind him, when a sudden, sharp 
exclamation escaped the lips of Matsuda’s 
second. Griff, his eyes again on _ his 
friend, did not notice a slight shaking of 
the canvas walls. But he did see that Mat- 
suda was fightng even more strenuously, 
and that his vicious attack had given him 
an advantage. He had Kitko on _ the 
ground, and was trying for his _ favorite 
throat hold, his knees pressing into his op- 
ponent’s ribs. For a second Griff saw his 
eyes, and they were exultant. The end had 
come; he was within an ace of defeating 
his aforetime conqueror. 

But he reckoned too soon. There came 
a roll and a whirl. Kitko had changed his 
position; he had freed his arms, and quick 
as lightn’ng they moved to that all-con- 
qvering secret lock that had before defeat- 
el Ma‘s:da. Griff saw the move, and im- 
mediately it was seen it was accomplished. 
Matsuda was hell fast, helpless. He 
writhed once or twice, he gasped a word, 
and then h’s heels drummed the floor. 

At the same moment there resounded a 
tremendors ¢resh, and with an exclamation 
of horror and anger, Griffith leaped to his 
feet, and ran at Matsuda’s second, still in 
the position of having struck a violent blow 
at Kitko Shuko’s unprotected head. 

3efore the man couid straighten himself, 
or evade the blow, or even ward it, Griff 
strvck at Lim. The e1ge of his right hand 
fell upon the cowardly Jap’s neck, and he 
fell rpon the heap from which Matsuda was 
struggling weakly to drag himself. 

As Griff struck, from behind the canvas 
hanging sprang four dark-skinned, sturdily- 
built Japs. They rushed rpon Griff, and 
in a monent he found himself fighting 
desperately. 

And he was fighting for his life, grimly, 
determine‘ly, knowing that if he failed to 
disitble h’s opponents, they would him. 
All that Kitko Shuko had taught him came 
quic’ ly to his mind; he had good cause to 
bless the careful thoroughness of his in- 
structor, who had ins’sted upon continued 
repetition until proficiency was attained. 
Several times he used his hands, striking 
svift and hard, and at the most vulnerable 
parts. 

But those facing him were no street loaf- 
ers, but men knowing the same game as he 
was playing. One man he cut down with 
his favorite chop on the right side of the 
neck, and he drove his fingers into the 
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wind of a second. But. the rest were not 
driven off, and he could not get to Kitko, 
who might be alive or dead. While he 
fought the third man the fourth got behind 
him. 

And then he thought himself in danger 
of death, and, turning, he used Kitko’s se- 
cret lock. But not gently, as a man might 
in practice, and the Jap stiffened in his 
grasp. Then he himself was struck to the 
ground, and his last recollection was the 
sight of Matsuda’s face, on which was an 
expression of consternation. 

When Griff Bell regained his lost con- 
sciousness his head was aching violently, 
the pain running well into his shoulders. 
Where he was, and what had happened to 
him, he could at first form no_ idea for 


.some time after the unclosing of his eyes. 


He felt as though he had been asleep for 
a very long time. Bit by bit, as his brain 
‘recovered from the shock, his memory re- 
sumed its functions, and he called to mind 
the last matters of which his mind had 
knowledge. 

He remembered the unlooked-for ter- 
mination of the ju-jitsu bout, the cowardly 
assault upon Kitko Shuko, and the desper- 
ate battle he himself had been engaged in 
when all became a blank. 

Where was he? He sat up and looked 
around him, He was no longer in the ex- 
temporized wres:ling room, but in an un- 
furnished apartment, where he had never 
been before. He was not bound in any 
way. He put one hand up to his head, and 
touched congealed blood; there was blood 
on his fingers. Evidently those who had 
struck him down, the accomplices of Mat- 
suda Yao, had not relied solely upon the 
methods of ju-jitsu. 

That the attack had been the outcome 
of a deliberate plan was also plain; un- 
happily, circumstances had worked in favor 
of the plotters, and they had been com- 
pletely successful. But why he _ should 
have been brought away prisoner, as 
seened what had occurred, he could not 
fathom. 

He got up and tried the door; it was 
fast. He went to the window, which was 
defended by strong iron bars, and so far 
above the ground, he could see the roofs 
of some of the adjoining buildings. His 
outlook gave him not the faintest idea 
where he was. He made a _ noise, but 
nothing came of it. 

So he remained until outside the window 
the darkness of night descended upon 
everything. He was ravenously hungry, 
but no one came to bring him any food. 
He made further assaults on _ the floor, 
walls and door, but uselessly. Finally he 
tried to go_ to sleep. 

As nearly as he could judge, it was mid- 
day when he heard sounds as of footsteps 
ascending, and ‘then the turning of a key in 
the door lock. The door opened outwards, 
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admitting the broad, evil face and squat 
figure of Matsuda Yao. 

In one hand he had a revolver, which he 
kept pointed at the prisoner. To the angry 
questions and declamations with which 
Griff greeted him the Jap was profoundly 
indifferent. 

“You were friend of Kitko Shuko?” he 
remarked, when Griff paused. 

“IT am. Where is he now? What. have 
you done with him?” 

“He is dead. I defeated him.” 

“You liar! You murdered him you 
mean, “you and your murderous friends. 
You shall suffer for this!” 

Matsuda smiled. 

“No one know,” he said simply. “We 
got away from house all right. No one 
knows what happened. You will not get 
away from here. No one ever will know.” : 

Griff ground his teeth in impotent rage. 
He made as if to rush.upon the smiling, 
yellow man, when a movement warned him 
the latter would fire. 

“What d’you want of me?” he demanded 
roughly. “Are you going to starve me to 
death?” 

“Yes, I am,” the Jap answered as quietly 
as one states the simplest fact. “Kitko is 
dead. He defeat me by his secret lock, to 
which there is no defence. But for that I 
could beat him. Well, he is dead. But he 
has taught you the lock. I saw you use it 
when—when—” 

“You murdered Kitko Shuko,” supplied 


Griff. “Go on!” 
He now saw the drift of what had taken 
place. 


“You know this hold. Now you shall 
teach me, and I will be the champion ju- 
jitsu player in all the world; or, if you will 
not, you starve here to death. You will 
choose.” 

“IT choose at once,” Griff answered un- 
hesitatingly. “I will teach you.” 

Through his oblique eyelids the yellow 
man eyed him narrowly. .He did not seem 
devoid of suspicion, and Griff kept his 
countenance well. 

“It is well for you!” he said at last. 

A Jap must have been in the house be- 
low, for, leaving the room, Matsuda re- 
turned almost immediately with him. He 
gave an order, and Griff got to work. A 
few minutes’ play there was, and Griff 
found the required position. He called to 
Matsuda to come forward. His heart was 
beating quickly, and inwardly he prayed 
that his desperate scheme might not go 
amiss. 

Both his hands were engaged, and the 
Jap bent forward without apprehension to 
watch the placing of his hands; and then, 
quick as Kitko Shuko himself could have 
done it, Griff released one hand, and with 
the same movement struck at Matsuda— 


ANOTHER OF THESE THRILLING 
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struck that fatal blow which ju-jitsu play- 
ers have discovered. 

The Jap fell back, and the unconscious 
participator in the demonstration Griff was 
giving, himself firmly held, succumbed to 
one of those apparently simple grips, the 
effect of which is temporary insensibility. 

Without much horror of what he had 
done, Griff took from the Jap the key of 
the door, stole down stairs, and let himself 
out of the building. 

He did not know®where he was, and it 
was some time before he ascertained. Ask- 
ing of a policeman, he at last came upon a 
police station. 

There he related what had occurred; but 
when an inspector went to the place, to 
which Griff acted as guide, neither Matsuda 
nor the other Jap were there. It was an 
untenafited house. 

Of course the Jap had recovered, and by 
some means conveyed the body of Matsuda 
Yao away: but the indignant inspector ac- 
cused Griff of the playing of a practical 
joke, nor would he be convinced otherwise. 

But to his deep regret, though he 
searched everywhere, Griff could never find 
a trace of Kitko Shuko. Whether he was 
dead or alive he could not discover. 

As soon as he possibly could, Griff paid 
a visit to Kitko Shuko’s house. But the 
lingering hope the boy had that the Jap 
might have survived that terrible night was 
rudely shattered when he found the house 
to be empty; nor could he trace the where- 
abouts of Kitko’s brother, the one-legged 
man. 

After: that Griff had little doubt that Mat- 
suda Yao had spoken the truth when he 
told him that Kitko had been murdered. 

But a few weeks later the boy received a 
curious little letter, and upon tearing open 
the flimsy envelope and extracting the con- 
tents, he sprang to his feet with a whoop 
of excitement, for the signature at the bot- 
tom of the note was that of Kitko Shuko! 

The letter stated how Kitko’s one-legged 
brother and a Japanese friend, anticipating 
foul play, had gone to the house at which 
the wrestling match was to. take place. 
They had arrived just in time to see Kitko’s 
unconscious body being borne away be- 
tween two men. 

After a stiff fight, they had effected a 
rescue, and, believing that so long as Kitko 
remained in the United States his life would 
be in jeopardy, had smuggled him aboard 
a boat which sailed for Japan that night. 

But what sent the blood coursing swiftly 
through Griff’s veins was the curiously- 
worded promise at the very end of the 
letter, that one day Kitko would return to 
America, and that Griffith Bell would then 
be made the greatest ju-jitsu wrestler the 
world had seen. 


COMPLETE STORIES NEXT MONTH. 











TWO BOY SCOUTS TO WALK FROM PORTLAND, 
ME., TO SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 





To walk across the entire continent from 
“Coast to Coast” is the ambition of two boy 
scouts from Portland, Me. The trip will be 
made under the auspices of BOYS’ LIFE MAGA- 
ZINE, and this magazine will contain each is- 
sue the first and only authentic signed story 
of the trip. 

The two boys are registered scouts under 
Scout Master F. E. Levitt, No. 930 of Troop 3, 
Portland, Me. Samuel Fox and Joseph Russell 
are the two boys who are to undertake the trip. 
They will carry a letter from the Mayor of 
Portland and Scout Master Levitt to the Mayor 
of San Francisco and the Secretary of the San 
Francisco Local Council Boy Scouts of America. 

All along the way they will be met by thou- 
sands upon thousands of boy scouts, at every 
city and town they pass through. At their 
start in Portlaid, they will be preceded by a 
brass band for the first mile of the trip. When 


Leave 
Portland, Me., 
Monday, August 7 


Due to 

City Arrive 
Biddeford, Me. 

Monday, Aug. 7 


Kennebunk, Me. 
Tuesday, Aug. 8 


No. Berwick, Me. 
Wednesday, Aug. 9 
Dover, N. H. 
Thursday, Aug. 10 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Friday, Aug. 11 
Hampton, N. H. 
Saturday, Aug. 12 


Sunday, August 13,° 
Rest at 
Hampton 
Newburyp’rt, Mass. 
Monday, Aug. 14 
Ipswich, Mass. 
Tuesday, Aug. 15 


Beverly, Mass. 
Wednesd’y, Aug. 16 
Salem, Mass. 
Thursday, Aug. 17 
Lynn, Mass. 
Friday, Aug. 18 


Boston, Mass. 
Saturday, Aug. 19 





they pass through Boston, they will meet 
prominent city and state officials and will hand 
a letter to Governor Foss of the state of Massa- 
chusetts. When they get to Albany, N. Y., they 
will hand a letter to Governor Dix of New 
York State. 

Everything will be done along the trip to 
make the memorable “hike” long to be remem- 
bered by boy scouts all over the country. The 
trip is the outcome of plans arranged by the 
management of BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE to 
boost the boy scout movement, to make it 
known, and to show that outdoor life is really 
the best and only work for boys. 

On the first lap of the “hike” the boy scouts 
will be accompanied by Mr. Joseph J. Lane, 
the representative of BOYS’ LIFE. 

The start will be made from Portland Square, 
in the city of Portland, Me. at 9 A. M., on 
August 7th. The itinerary, as planned for the 
frst month of the trip is as follows: 


Sunday, August 20, 
at 
Boston 


Due to 
City Arrive 
Riverside, Mass. 
Monday, Aug. 21 
S.Fram’gh’m, Mass. 
Tuesday, Aug. 22 
Westboro, Mass. 
Wednesd’y, Aug. 23 
Worcester, Mass. 
Thursday, Aug. 24 
So. Spencer, Mass. 
Friday, Aug. 25 
Warren, Mass. 
Saturday, Aug. 26 


Sunday, August 27, 
Rest at 
Warren 


Palmer, Mass. 
Monday, Aug. 28 
Springfield, Mass. 
Tuesday, Aug. 29 
Westfield, Mass. 
Wednesd’y, Aug. 30 
Huntington, Mass. 
Thursday, Aug. 31 
Becket, Mass. 
Friday, Sept. 1 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Saturday, Sept. 2 


In the September number of BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, will appear a full 
detail, descriptive account of the first month’s walk signed by the boys them- 


selves. 
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No. 3 of a Useful and Instructive Series of 
Articles which Show You How to Become 
a Powerful and Healthy Boy 


Conducted by WESLEY COE, JR. 
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Commencing with this issue, our Physical Culture 
Department, “From Weakness to Strength,” will be 
i conducted by Wesley Coe, Jr., the famous shot-putter 
and athlete, who for some time held the world’s record 
in that event, and who was a member of the American 
Olympic Team in 1908. Mr. Coe will be glad to answer 
all questions which you may ask him regarding this sub- 
ject. If a reply by mail is desired, a self-addressed 
stamped envelope should be enclosed. 





The only apparatus required for the exercises shown 
on this page is a piece of elastic rope a out twelve feet 
long. Two pieces of clothes-line, connccted by a strong 
spiral spring, will do very well, but the faniliar elastic 


rope supplied with any good exerciser is better still. iby 
HU 


With that much provided, let us legin with’ some exer- 1 fi 
cises for thoroughly developing the arms, from the ; 
shoulders down to the finger-tips. 

First of all, take the move:nent illustrated in Fig. 1. 
Stand upright, withthe hands behind the back, and hold 
the elastic rope in such a way that about one yard of it Figure 2 
hangs down loosely between your hands. If you twist the 
two ends of the rope around your wrists you will be able to hold it more firmly, and also to 
prevent it from slipping. : 

Advance the left foot slightly, and lean your whole we'ght on the right arm and lower the 
left, stretching the repe as you do so. y ; 

All this, you will ‘say after trying this exercise once, is very easy. With three feet of rope 
hanging down between the hands before you exhausted your arms very little muscle was re- 
quired to stretch the elastic the full distance between your hands. 

If it is very easy, give the rope another turn around each wrist, thereby shortening the 
length between the hands from one yard to thirty inches or so. Then try the exercise again. 

This time you will find it harder to extend your arms the full distance apart, stretching the 
rope at the same time. After a few. attempts you will be able to adjust the rope, by coiling 
or uncoiling around the wrists, to the exact length required. This length, by the way, will 
vary from four feet to two feet six inches, according to the breadth of each young athlete's 
back, the length of his arms and the supplenes; of his shoulder jcints. The only way to find 
out the particular length required in your ow. individual case is by experimenting a little 
until you have it adjusted to a nicety. Then, to save time in the future, mark the rope at the 
exact place where it should be held. 

To get the best results from this exercise yo! must bring tle hands together beh'nd the back 
and then gradually extend them, one up and te other down, until they are as far apart as 
ossible. 

After trying the exercises about half a dozen times by raising the right arm and lowering 
the left, reverse the movement by advancing tie right lg, rasing the. left*and lowering the 
right arm. 

Practise this exercise regularly twice a day, aid you will soon fnd your arm museles are be- 
ginning to bulge out in beautiful bard knots. 

Another excellent way to strengthen the arms is by doubling the ropes and holding down the 
loop with one foot, as shown in Fig. 2. Here, again, the rope must be adjusted to the required 
length. Hold the two loose ends in the left hind, as shown in the centre picture at the top 
of this page. Then raise the arm to the positon ind’cated in Fig. 2. 

From this exercise, which is reversible, your Shoulde’, forearm, upper arm, and wrist muscles 
will all share in the benefits to he derived. It will do them more good than swinging heavy 
weights, or any other form of hard work or vioent exercise. For the leg muscles an entirely 
different set of exercises is required. 

One of the exercises which I found most ben*ficial ip my own case consisted of standing on 
all-fours, as in Fig. 3, and then gradually bringing the feet as close up to the hands as possi- 
ble (Fig. 4.) If you walk on your toes while doing this exercise, its value will be doubled. 
I found this creeping exercise was of great help 
to me in strengthening the ankles, the calves 
of the legs and the front and back thighs. 


ih 





Figure 1 











Figure 3 


Figure 4 
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I am very glad to see that so many of 
the boys appreciate the Boy Scout News 
Notes Department we are publishing each 
issue in BOYS’ LIFE. This success has 
only been obtained after considerable ex- 
pense and effort. For some months I have 
been perfecting a plan to arrange a Na- 
tional Organization of Boy Scout Report- 
ers. The work of organization is now very 
nearly completed, and I expect for next 
month I will be able to give you the best 
Boy Scout News Department ever pub- 
lished in this country. It is more complete; 
it is more definite; it is more comprehen- 
sive. I feel certain that the boys will appre- 
ciate this and send the news of their pa- 


trols for publication. Surely this will be 


appreciated by us. Let us get together and 
do our best to boost the News Department 
of BOYS’ LIFE 


MANY BOY SCOUT CAMPS 

Reports to National Headquarters. show that 
thousands of the Boy Scouts of America are 
now in camp in various parts of the country. 
The encampments vary from a troop of twenty- 
four boys to a thousand boys. The Philadelphia 
Boys bave have a large encampment in Lancas- 
ter County, Penn. The boys of St. Louis are 
preparing for an encampment. The experience 
of the boy workers, however, is that it is wiser 
for the boys to go into the woods in small par- 
ties in charge of the scout master who has 
skill in camping and understands how to look 
after the boys. The leaders of the Boy Scouts 
of America appreciate the danger of large en- 
campments and‘ for that-reason announced 
some months ago that they would have no na- 
tional encampment. They pointed out that it 
is much wiser for the boys to get their first ex- 
perience in camping in small groups. They 
also have sent out bulletins to the scout mas- 
ters of the extreme necessity of using all sani- 
tary precautions in camping and warning the 
seout masters not thoroughly versed in meth- 
ods of having camps sanitary against taking 
the boys into camps of more than two or three 


days. 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
SEND GREETINGS TO KING 
GEORGE 


E. M. Robinson of New York was the official 
representative of the Boy Scouts of America at 
the review of the British Boy Scouts by. King 
George at Windsor Castle on July 4th. He ac- 
companied General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
the founder of English Scout Movement, from 
Windsor Castle and was presented to King 
George. _He had the honor of handing to King 
George a set of the new badges of the Boy 
Scouts of America which consists of the Ameri- 
can eagle superimposed on the fleur-de-lis. 





BOY SCOUTS NOT MILITARY 


The leaders of the Boy Scouts of America in- 
sist that the movement is not military. Upon 
this point they have issued the following state- 
ment: “The primary object of the Boy Scouts 
of America is not military, but peace scouting 
and educational character building for good 
citizenship. The military virtue of obedience, 
neatness, order, endurance and erect alert bear- 
ing are, however, scout virtues. It also appre- 
ciates the fact that boyhood properly developed 
and cared for will produce efficient material for 
the defense of our land if this should become 
necessary. Its aim, therefore, is to center its 
interests on the peace scouting activities that 
will fill up the recreation periods of a boy’s life, 
and give him the training which is necessary to 
the development of an all-around min. LEvery- 
thing that tends to develop boys in this manner 
is good scout craft, and the Boy Scouts of 
America insist on the knowledge of campcraft, 
woodcraft, chivalry, life-saving, personal hy- 
giene, and patriotism being put into the boy’s 
recreatiion education in right properties. 





SECRETARY WEST A SCOUT 
COOK 


James E. West, Executive Secretary of the 
Boy Scouts of America, is a first-class cook. 
He proved it when he visited the Boy Scouts 
camp at Hunters Island, the Bronx, New York 
City. He went up to’the camp with the Boy 
Scouts from Troy, New York, who were visit- 
ing New York. Lorillard Spencer, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the New York Local Council, who was 
host of the oecasion, had provided innumerable 
lamb chops, potatoes, and many other things 
for the boys. In the course of the afternoon, 
however, the boys who had the camp, had gone 
off on a hike after having made arrangements 
with a hired cook to prepare the dinner. When 
West, Spencer and the Troy scouts reached the 
camp the question arose as to who would cook 
the dinner. Secretary West took off his coat, 
rolled up his sleeves and gave a thoroughly fine 
exhibition of how a good scout should cook. 
He soon had the chops sizzling and the potatoes 
baking. When the New York scouts got back 
from their swim they found a feast awaiting 
them. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Marysville (Yuba Co.), June 22.—Boy Scouts 
of Marysville have planned an active campaign 
for the summer months. Only recently a squad 
of twenty boys under the direction of Captain 
Charles Schinkel went through drills which in- 
cluded military inspection and other fundamen- 
tals attached to army life. Sergeant Parker of 
Sacramento started the movement here, and 
while a number of the boys are small physi- 
eally, they are nevertheless energetic and are 
gradually rounding into splendid form. The 
squad journeyed to Chico for the Fourth of 
July, where it competed with other organiza- 
tions for a grand prize. 


£ 


There are 400 California Boy Scouts from San 
Francisco alone in camp in various places, and 
other parties are to take the field as the sum- 
mer school vacation progresses. Patrols which 
have not yet arranged camping trips should at 
once communicate with headquarters through 
their scout officers. 


£ 


While the Oakland Boy Scouts were on the 
recent’ jaunt to Santa Cruz several of them 
organized a ball team and tackled the Santa 
Cruz high school. team. 

After a hard fought battle on the diamond the 
Oakland boys were declared the winners. fFol- 
lowing were the batteries: Oakland, Fish and 
Defrien; Santa Cruz, Canter and Russell. 


. 


A large detachment of California Boy Scouts 
sailed for Camp O’Connor, San Rafael, recently. 
This is a camp arranged for scouts who had 
no other camping arrangement for the summer 
and for those who did not wish to go into 
camp at a greater distance from the city. 

The camp is named in honor of Sheriff O’Con- 
nor of Marin county, who has invited the scouts 
to camp upon his rancho, one-half mile from 
San Rafael. ‘ 


The Boy Scouts’ camp at Camp Hillside at 
Inverness continues to be a decided success. 
The boys are thoroughly enjoying themselves 
under tlie direction of Percy R. M. Jenkin, 
scout commissioner. They had an interesting 
eross-country run in charge of Professor Victor 
Ligda. An entertainment was given to a full 
house at the local hall, and the scouts also had 
an old-time circus. Another entertainment will 
be held at Martinelli Hall. 

Tramps to nearby points of interest, signal 
practice, stretcher drill and first aid, scout in- 
formation, trapping, cooking, swimming and 
boating are important features of a very busy 
daily program. The camp entertained about 
100 visitors in one day recently. 





LOUISIANA 


Waucoma has a company of Boy Scouts, 
which were organized by the principal of the 
schools. Is there anything in a name? Opin- 
ions differ. Walter Shandy believed it was a 
matter of vital importance. And so it seems 
that it could not have been otherwise, and that 
a town with so fine and melodious an Indian 
name, surely would be among the first to form 
an organization of Boy Scouts. And if there is 
anything in a name, then some of those Wau- 
coma boys will make that organization famous 
in song and story. 

£ 


More than 500 Boy Scouts enjoyed a day’s 
outting at Spanish Fort, New Orleans, as the 
guests of President Hugh McCloskey and Vice- 
President J. H. DeGrange. of the New Or- 
leans Railway and Light Company. The boys 
went out and returned in a special train. 
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OHIO 


Unusual activity was manifested by the mem- 
bers of the Boy Scouts of Cincinnati in their 
efforts to raise sufficient money to purchase uni- 
forms and other equipment in time for the ex- 
ercises to be given on Government square on the 
morning of the Fourth of July, under the di- 
rection of the rourth of July Carnival, associ- 
ation. One of the strict rules of the Boy Scouts 
organization is that they must earn the uni- 
form and equipment which they use. Some of 
the boys have already supplied themselves with 
the necessary outfits under these conditions. 


x 

Through the courtesy of the Watson family 
extended through Attorney Watson, the recently 
organized Boy Scouts of America, Troop No. 1, 
of Girard, went into camp on the Watson farm 
between Weathersfield and Mineral Ridge. The 
spot selected is ideal. Both parents and boys 
appreciate the kindness of the owners of the 
farm. Rev. E. A. Kirby will accompany the 
scouts on all their expeditions and has _ pro- 
vided every comfort possible for them while in 
camp. Each day the regular program is pro- 
vided for the boy scouts and will be carried out, 
and there is no doubt the boys will enjoy the 
outing and have many pleasant remembrances 
of the occasion. 





KANSAS 


The Culver, Kan., Boy Scouts of America, 
who were in camp with the Salina Boy. Scouts 
from the Y. M. C. A., have returned. They re- 
port a jolly good time and each one can see 
wherein he has been benefited by even so short 
a stay in a camp of this kind. 
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Boy Scouts of Lawrence are distributing cir- 
culars and placing placards in conspicuous 
places telling of the dangers from flies and the 
way to make war on them. 

The big placards are conspicuous and can 
easily be read. The smaller circulars give the 
same information and make a direct appeal to 
the public to swat the fly. 

This crusade against the fly is made by the 
state board of health, but the Boy Scouts have 
taken hold to make war on them. 

The boys engaged in the crusade are Willard 
Winey, Albert Adair, Eric Conger, Irwin Muf- 
flin, Abram Engles, Lawrence Bowersock, Allyn 
Harris, John Milton, Charles Radcliffe and Gleu 
Saunders. 





NEW JERSEY 

The Boy Scouts of Hackensack returned from 
their tour of camp duty at Racquet Lake, in 
the Adirondacks, where they were the guests of 
Robert Collier recently. They have been gone 
a little more than a week and during that week 
they have accumulated a fund of experience 
which will be valuable to them for a long time 
to come. They speak in the most enthusiastic 
terms of their entertainment there. 


A number of Burlington Boy Scouts will go to 
Point Pleasant, Pennsylvania, the camp of the 
Y. M. C. A., for a short stay. Among those who 
will go are William Signor, Jr., Robert Tay- 
lor, Arthur Hayes, Hilmann Conley, Charles 
McCormick, Carleton Sholl, and the Rev. Arthur 
Phillips of Beverly, leader of the Boy Scout 
movement in Burlington county. 


Members of the Beaver Patrol of the Boy 
Scouts of America and the patrol in the East 
Baptist Church, Elizabeth, gave a drill and cal- 
isthenie exercises in the chapel of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, after which the boys of 
the Beaver patrol demonstrated the various 
kinds of knot-tying—sailor’s, weaver’s, hang- 


man’s, lumber, noose, fisherman’s, half-granny,. 


chain, etc. 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
SOCIETY TEACHES BOY 
SCOUTS FIRST AID 


The Boy Scouts of America are receiving prac- 
tical instruction in first aid to the injured un- 
der the direction of the American Red Cross So- 
ciety. While the scouts in different towns have 
been taught by local doctors something about 
the uses of bandages in emergency surgical 
eases and what to do for fainting 
and similar cases. There is being 
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A scout is taught to have a good time, to 
play and work as hard as he thinks he can and 
keep good health, but at the same time he 
must be careful to avoid accidents and he must 
be quick to act when danger is near. 


+ 


The Boy Scouts of Nelson, B. C., were re- 
cently put to an unusual use in a search for a 
missing child, 3 years old, the baby of Alder- 
man Ramsay. They found it in the brush 
nearly a mile from its home, having been on the 
search about two hours. 





carried out now a systematic instruc- 
tion of the Boy Scouts. The Red 
Cross Society has entered enthusi- 
astically into the suggestion of the 
leaders of the scout movement to train 
the boys in first aid work. Through- 
out the West much work already has 
been accomplished and glowing re- 
ports have been received as to the 
successful training of the boys. 

The American Red Cross society is 
accustomed to send a corps of sur- 
geons, physicians and nurses in a car 
throughout the country. This car 
stops in various towns along the rail- 
road over which it travels and the doc- 
tors give practical lectures. Under the 
arrangement made at the suggestion 


of the Boy Scouts of America, troops 
of Boy Scouts meet the car at each 
town and the boys receive several 


hours’ of training. In many instances 
scouts have tramped miles to meet the 
ear and to get this valuable training. 
The boys everywhere have been eager 
for the instruction. Dr. M. J. Shields, 
who is travelling throughout the West 
and South, writes to the National 
headquarters of the Boy Scouts of 
America that he is greatly pleased with 


the success of his work among the 
scouts. 

“At Austin, Tex.,” he writes, “we 
gave two meetings to the scouts, the 


local command and the Temple scouts 
who were on a hike. At San Antonio 
we had a splendid meeting, and had a 
Mr. Butler, scout master from Flores- 
ville, who spent the whole day with us, 
learning first aid. I will meet a detail 
here, but the majority of the scouts 
are away at camp. The scout masters 
and the scouts are very appreciative 
and compliment the Red Cross and my- 
self on the practical way that we ex- 
plain first aid to them.” 

The Red Cross is scheduled to make 
a trip of 90,000 miles in one year. It is 











being hauled free by the different rail- 
roads, as the value of such training is 
appreciated thoroughly. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 


SMALLEST BOY SCOUT IN RHODE ISLAND 





WASHINGTON 


Instead of a summer camp, Scout Master L. L. 
Totten, Troop 17, Boy Scouts of Spokane, is 
planning a series of week-end hikes to be taken 
every two weeks through the warm months. 
The leader has found it impossible to be away 
from the city for more than four days at a 
time and his boys will content themselves with 
the other plan. 


od 


Evidence that the Boy Scouts of Spokane are 
taught to take good care of themselves Scout 
Master B. O. Killin took 50 boys of Troop 14 
for a five-day hike to the top of Mount Carlton 
(Old Baldy) and only two of the entire number 
suffered any injury. One was stung by a_ bee 
and the other got a small cut on his, knee from 
an axe. 





RHODE ISLAND 


Seventy-two shode Island Boy Scouts, their 
faces richly tanned a healthy brown, in keep- 
ing with their familiar khaki uniforms, broke 
their week’s encampment at Prudence Island 
and returned home happy with the memories 
of the impressive events of the outing. 

It was the end of one solid week of pleasing 
and instructive activities, climaxed Saturday 
when the encampment, comprising Troops 3 and 
1 of the R. I. B. S., was honored by a salute of 
13 guns from a United States warship as the 
scouts sailed across the harbor for a visit to 
some of Uncle Sam’s torpedo and submarine 
boats. ‘ 


The Rhode Island Boy Scouts won the most 
complete recognition as an organization which 
they have yet attained during their brief his- 
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tory. Many thousands watched the brown uni- 
formed boys march through the _ streets of 
Providence recently, following a review in Ex- 
change Place by Mayor Fletcher and the pre- 
sentation of an American flag to the headquar- 
ters s.aif by Mrs. Harry Cutler. It was the 
first annual parade of the scouts and fully 1,000 
boys turned out, making a line sufficiently long 
to form a loop from the rear of the federal 
building to the e‘ty hall and back again. With 
the troops were the wireless and hospital corps, 
the county committee, a platoon of police and 
Fay’s Band. 
2 


The Boy Scouts of Woonsocket, organized by 
Albert T. E. Smith, met at headquarters, 210 
Bernon Street r.cently and proceeded to drill 
for one hour. 

The progress made by the scouts is highly 
pleasing to the drillmaster. Manager A. E. 
Townsend and other officials of the Woonsocket 
E ec.ric Machine & Power Company, who saw 
the dr.ll, were deeply inteiested in the work. 
Already the company has received invitations to 
act as escoit at a number of functions. 





TEXAS 


Thirty-five Boy Scouts under command of 
Scoutmaster L. F. McKay left Temple for a 
seventy-mile hike with Austin as the destina- 
tion. The boys will be gone a week or ten 
days and make the trip by easy stages. The 
boys expect to pitch camp at the Austin dam 
late Saturday afternoon. Several days will be 
spent in Austin inspecting the State capital and 
other public buildings. 


The Boy Scouts of El Paso have left for their 
annual two weeks’ camping trip at Mountain 
Park. 

Those leaving for the trip were: Fortunatus 
Mag:ude:, Geo. Biefer, Warren Low, Lowder 
W.ngo, Werner Moeller, Waiter Clayton, Jas. 
Biggs, Paul Harvey, Yendell Lottoiff, Cherhey 
Brown, Willie Bias, Willie Race, Henry Cline, 
Clifford Anderson, Paul McQueen, Hal Aldridge, 
Guy Davis, Richard Warren, Henry Butler and 
Halff Langford. 

Several other members of the scouts went up 
with the Y. M. C. A. campers and will remain 
there for another two weeks with their fellow 
scouts. 





UTAH 


he half hundred Boy Scouts now camped at 
the Saratoga Springs on Utah Lake, at Salt 
Lake City, are certainly having the time of 
their lives. W.th plenty of bathing, fishing, and 
an abundance to eat, they have no idle moments 
and are 1eady to turn in for a night’s rest when 
10 arrives, the official time for 1etiring. 

The boys sleep in six large tents and take 
their meals out in the open, so that their whole 
time is spent practically, out of doors. At 6 
o'clock in the morning they arise and take a 
plunge in the lake after which Prof. Day takes 
them through varoius physical exercises, and 
at 8 o’clock breakfast is served and the boys 
eat more at this one meal then they ordinarily 
consume in three meals at home. 

8.45 they Wave what is called assembly, 
when one of the directors gives them a sound 
moral talk and any other instructions needed 
for their guidance during the day. 

Every day at 10 o’clock they play a game of 
baseball. The camp is divided into three di- 
visions and will play a series of games for the 
champ'onship. - Every fo:enoon there is also 
some athletic event for which some prize is 
given. Today the event was a foot race free 
for all. After the boys -have rested from their 
noon-day meal, Prof. Day gives them lessons 
in the art of swimming, dividing them up in 
squads according to their ability. Occasionally 
they take a plunge in the big hot-water swim- 
ming pool, but the lads prefer the liberty and 
invigorating effect of the fresh water of the 
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lake. Every afternoon the boys also practice 
the art of angling. 


CONNECTICUT 


The scouts of the New Haven division con- 
sinder themselves lucky in having among their 
humber, two boys who were scouts in Great 
Britain before the movement started in America. 
Stanley Need was a member two years ago of 
the Pewit patiol, Troop seven, Birmingham, 
England. He belongs to troop I, New Haven, 
and is leader of a patrol which he organized and 
named the “Pewits.” 

Clement Boyle of Troop six, Stag patrol, was 
a seout for over a year in Arbroath, Scotland, 
before he came to this country two years ago. 
These two boys are the only scouts in camp 
who have seen Sir Robert Baden Powell of 
England, the founder of the Boy Scouts. 


¢ 


Because he dived into the East Haven just 
as 15-year old John Schultz of East Haven was 
going down for the third and last time and 
rescued him, 15-year old Arthur Russo of East 
Haven,—a tendeifoot of Troop 13, East Haven, 
has been recommended by his scoutmaster, 
James Bruce, as a candidate for a merit badge. 

The water was very deep and the current 
very strong at the point Schultz was in, but 
undaunted, young Russo peeled off his clothes 
and fought his way to the boy. He also used 
his first aid teachings with good success, and 
when a doctor finally arrived the Schultz boy 
Was almost revived. 

All East Haven boys have studied the first 
aid work and are ready at any moment to prae- 
tice it. 





KENTUCKY 


The Temple troop, of Louisville, on July 3 
started to Elizabeth, where they remained in 
camp for several days. During the encampment 
they were entertained by the Boy Scouts of 
El zabethtown, and a general good time resulted, 
as games of all kinds were played in friendly 
rivalry between the troops. 

After this the camp is broken, the younger 
boys will return home and the older ones will 
go on to Mammoth Cave for a second encamp- 
ment. A few days will be spent here and the 
boys will then “hike” to Lincoln farm, where 
a thorough inspection of the locality will be 


made. 
& 

The Temple Troop has been the recipient of 
a number of gifts since its organization, among 
which might be mentioned a bugle, presented 
by Mr. C. Lehman; a drum, presented by Mr. 
Chas. Stratton; an American flag, presented by 
Mrs. 8. E. Shobe; a 10x12 wall tent, presented 
by Mr. Claude Coleman; a telescope, presented 
by Mr. William Baumgart. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Interest in the recent movement for the or- 
ganization of the Boy Scouts, througout this 
country and England, manifested itself in the 
close attention and liberal applause accorded 
to the Nashua Boy Scouts, who gave a very 
creditable exhibition drill, in battalion forma- 
tion, under command of Chester’ Kelley. 
There were nearly 75 scouts taking part. The 
patrol captains were: Chester Hathaway, Guy 
Kelley, Herbert Manning and William Wood- 








lury. Harry Sanborn and Forest Williams 
were aids. The bugier was Samuel Smith. 
# 


The Boy Scouts of the Crown Hill Baptist 
Church, Nashua, gave a very fine demonstra- 
tion of their- work before a large audience. Fol- 
lowing the drill the scout master, Rev. S. S. 
Huse, Jr., gave the boys some instructions in 
first and second class work, semaphore drills, 
and also describes the scout movement through- 
out the States. 
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INDIANA 


“One tkousand yards,” solemnly announced 
the timekeeper. Harry Simpson, 16, pulled his 
tired and dripping body out of the Y. M. C, A. 
swimming pool, the holder of the Boy Scout 
cbampionship endurance for Indianapolis. The 
youthful champion took his laurels easily and 
slipped away from his cheering companions as 
soon as possible. 

During the last week and for the next ten 
days the scouts belonging to the Y. M. C. A. 
boys’ department held their swimming endur- 
ance test, thirty-five boys entering the big tank. 


£ 


The seventeen Boy Scouts of the Y. M. C. A. 
wuo have been camping at Turkey Run, Craw- 
fordsville, for the last two weeks returned to 
this city. The boys report a fine time, and all 
are enjoying the best of health with the ex- 
ception of a few who are suffering from indiges- 
tion. 

The camp was in charge of Lyle Allison, who 
states that the conduct of the boys during their 
stay at Turkey Run was admirable. Dr. and 
Mrs. Green, Mrs. W. W. Washburn and Wm. 
Endicott visited the camp during tke boys’ stay 
there. 


ILLINOIS 


Despite the fact that one hundred of them 
were crowded into one car, the Boy Scouts of 
Danville, were the liveliest crowd imaginable 
when they left the city for their camp near 
Georgetown under the care of Scoutmasters 
Tuggle and Milemore. Anxious and interested 
parents accompanied their sons to the interurban 
stations to see them off and the youngsters 
drank unknown quantities of water from can- 
teens which they carried for the first time, to 
the great amusement of the crowd assembled to 
see them embark. Each Scout carried an army 
baverasck containing the mess outfit, a canteen, 
half tent, poncho and the-original Scout knap- 
sack. Some of the boys were so short that 
the heavy poncho and half tent were almost 
too great a load for them and dragged the 


ground. 
¢ 


William A. Haedtler. sergeant of the Wood- 
lawn po'ice station of Chicago, is a staunch 
friend of the Boy Scouts. He helieves he can 
prevent a lot of mischief and crime by getting 
the boys to help him rather than being hostile 
to them. Speaking to the Boy Scouts recently 
he said: “Let us direct out efforts to the up- 
lifting of the child and not to any nonsensical 
parole system for those beyond redemption who 
eome back and prey upon society and re-stage 
wropvg examples to our boys and girls. I am 
under the impression that we have been trying 
to reform at the wrong end, and, as parents 
and friends of posterity, we should start re- 
form at the incipiency of misconduct in the 
child, and place such environment around our 
children as will lead them in the paths of 
righteousness.” 
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Chief of Police Harry DeMiller, in a_ special 
bulletin, has made provision for the Boy Scouts 
to assist the police in preserving order and 
nabbing criminals. Each boy is to have a whis- 
tle and feur blasts will be a signal for an offi- 
eer to respond promptly to the -calls. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The intense heat of July 4th forced the Boy 
Scouts of Springfield to cancel their program 
for all activities preliminary to the Fourth. In- 
stead they spent a large part of the afternoon 
in the water at the Watershops pond. Allied 
companies of scouts from Chicopee, Chicopee 
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Falls and West Springfield gathered at the 
training school headquarters, until the only 
— left to arrive were the Westfield contin- 
gent. 


Salem is the home of three troops of “Boy 
Scouts,’ as they are known. Many readers have 
marched through the streets, beaming with 
health, earnest and enthusiastic, and evidently 
as well pleased over the interest they command 
from on-lookers as the latter are sympathetic 
and cordial. 








"ROUND THE CAMP FIRE. 


Lewis R. Poole of the Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday school of Gloucester, has organized a 
company of Boy Scoifts, which number 48 at 
the present time and is doing good work in 
drilling the boys in the manual. They have a 
signal corps and the boys are being taught 
wig-wagging and can be seen at the Headlands 
afternoons practicing the signals, under Ser- 
geant Albert Leman. 


A company of 5 members of the Boy Scouts 
of America from Concord, Mass., were received 
by Lieut.-Gov. Louis A. Frothingham in the 
executive offices at the State House. 

The commander of the company is Senator 
Roger Sherman Hoar: The boys came from 
Concord by train and marched to the State 
House from North station. 

After receiving congratulations from the 
Lieut.-Gov. the boys were escorted to the Senate, 
where they listened to the deliberations of that 
body. The company visited the Charlestown 
havy yard in the afternoon. 


The Boy Scouts of Park St. Baptist Church 
of So. Framingham, held their lawn party, 
which had been delayed on account of the 
weather, this month, on the lawn in front of 
the Manson block, on Franklin St. Although 
Rev. Mr. Howe, Harry Hastings and Fred Ab- 
bott were p esent, the boys took full charge . 
under Mr. Abbott and carried everything out 
successfully. 

The lawn was tastefully decorated with Jap- 
anese lanterns under which tables were placed. 
Ice cream. cake and lemonade were sold. A 
graphophone furnished music, also a boys’ or- 
chestra which was placed in a grotto just off 
the grounds. 


A commissioner for Pittsfield district was re- 
cently elected at a meeting in the chapel of the 
Methodist church of representatives of the Boys 
Scouts in each of the towns in this section. 
Mayor Miller and Chief-of-Police White were 
present and addressed the Boy Scouts. The 
commissioner, who was appointed, will have 
charge of the work in this section and will ap- 
point scoutmasters. 

At the Methodist church, a special collection 
for the benelt of the Boy and Girl Scouts was 
taken up, and as a result $65 will be turned 
over to them. 
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Over 1500 people attended the first annual 
outing of the Boston Y. M. C. A., held at the 
Riverside recreation grounds, on June 17. A 
fine list of sports was arranged by the commit- 
tee in charge, including two baseball games, 
various athletic events for juniors and seniors, 
exhibition of scouting by the Boy Scouts of 
America, swimming events and canoe racing. 

The seniors won the baseball game in the 
morning from the juniors in a_ well-played 
game by the score of 4 to 1. The afternoon 
game was stopped at the end of the fifth inning, 
after which both teams had much trouble with 
the followers of each nine. The game was be- 
tween the Fort Strong nine and the Navy Y. M. 
Cc. A. baseball team. : 


£ 


Eighteen members of the Boy Scouts of Bos- 
ton left port on the yacht Pioneer for the first 
of four cruises which the vessel will make this 
summer along the New England coats. Capt. W. 
H. Collins was in command of the yacht. 

Arthur A. Carey of Waltham, owner of the 
Pioneer, and the one who fitted out the vessel 
for the use of the boys, accompanied them on 
the trip, as did also H. B. Seikel, certified scout- 
master. The cruise will occupy 12 days and, ac- 
cording to present schedule, the vessel will put 
into various harbors on pleasant days to enjoy 
water sports. While at sea they will be given 
a thorough training in practical navigation. 





MISSOURI 


When the Boy Scouts of Kansas City went 
into camp two weeks ago at Dallas the young- 
sters went largely for the pleasure of a stay in 
the woods. The men behind the movement, 
however, had a deeper purpose and the boys 
were instructed in things that mean: more than 
boyish pleasures. And at the same time they 
didn’t realize what the preparation meant. 

“Of course, it is well for a boy to know the 
signal code, how to cook and sleep in the open, 
but that isn’t the final aim of the scouts,” C. 
M. Vining, president of the scout council said 
yesterday afternoon. The idea was to start 
their thoughts in right channels. When a boy 
is a good scout he will find that the same prin- 
ciple will make him a good citizen. A boy who 
ean care for himself in the forest will have a 
training that will make it easier for him to take 
eare of himself in real life. The scout lessons 
are like geometry as taught in high schools. It 
isn’t the geometry so much as it is the train- 
ing that causes orderly thinking. 

“They learned to be kind to dumb animals. 
They found out that it isn’t manly or wise to 
deprive small creatures of life. That is brutal. 
In future years the same consideration will be 
applied to society. The whole trip was simply 
a means of getting the right ideas planted and 
the years will work them out.” 


£ 


An energetic little chap clad in khaki uniform 
entered the private offices of Mayor Brown of 
Kansas City recently. 

“Seout Roder from the Boys’ Scout Camp, 
Dallas,” announced the boy, saluting the mayor. 
“I bear a message to you from the secretary at 
the camp.” 

The message told that the scouts were having 
a jolly good time. 

“Had a time getting past the pickets, but I 
made it,” enthusiastically exclaimed Young 
Roder. “The message to you was given me at 
7 a. m. to deliver, provided I could evade the 
pickets. They were familiar with my mission, 
and they spared no energy to keep me inside 
the picket lines. But I got by them, and here I 
am.” 


“And I want to offer my congratulations,” re- 
plied the mayor. “Continue the same methods 
of zeal, loyalty and bravery as you progress in 
life and you'll get there every time. You are 
made of the stuff I admire in boys.” 
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The scout carried back to camp an acknowl- 
edgment from the mayor of the receipt of the 
secretary’s message. 

Dressed in regulation scout uniform and show- 
ing every sign of a long hard hike, the boy 
scout later went into the office of the St. Louis 
Journal and delivered a sealed message to the 
city editor. An answer to the scout secretary 
was returned by the sturdy messenger. 





NEW MEXICO 


The Boy Scouts in East Las Vegas, New Mex- 
ico, Nave been doing some real scouting among 
the Indians in their State. Under George Fitz- 
simmons, their scoutmaster, twenty-three boy 
scouts, led by an Indian Chief, took a trip of 
eleven days to visit isolated Indian puebloes and 
the Puye Cliff dweilings. The boys camped out 
on their hike and spent several days among the 
Indians. They watched the men make pottery, 
grind corn, weave baskets and make necklaces. 
They ate with the Indians and sat around the 
camp-fire with them smoking the pipe of peace. 
The Indians did various dances for them and 
also showed them the different cliff dwellings 
and told them much of the law and the condi- 
tion of their tribe. The experience was thor- 
oughly novel and proved helpful to the boys. 


£ 


“T cannot speak too highly of the gentlemanly 
behavior of the members of the Las Vegas pa- 
trol of the Boy Scouts while on our trip to the 
cliff dwellings,” said Scoutmaster George. Fitz- 
simmons. “The boys all acted like manly men. 
They did not complain becacuse of the hard- 
ships we encountered. There was no insubor- 
dination and if there had been I am convinced 
the other boys would have quickly dispelled 
any disposition on the part of any to cause 
trouble. I am proud of the boys and enjoyed 
my outing with them.” , 

Mr. Fitzsimmons says the trip came out ex- 
actly according to his plans. The going trip 
and the return were made upon the scheduled 
time. The estimate as to the cost turned out to 
be correct and the food supply held out until 
the very last meal. The boys had a happy and 
instructive outing. Mr. Fitzsimmons says that 
he and the boys greatly appreciated the courte- 
sies shown them in Santa Fe by Governor Wil- 
liam J. Mills, who made them a short address 
and then provided the commissary department 
with a freezer filled with ice cream. 

The presence of Chief Pedro Cajeti with the 
boys enabled them to see many interesting 
things that the ordinary traveler would miss. 
The boys all fell in love with the old chieftain 
and there were tears in the old man’s eyes 
when he bade them farewell in Santa Fe on the 
return journey. The boys all returned home in 
the best of health. 





MINNESOTA 


Seeing his comrade drowning, Louis Richter, 
aged 14 years, dived to the rescue of his fellow 
Boy Scout, Russell Keller, aged 13, about a 
month ago and effected a rescue. Grace troop 
of Boy Scouts, Minnesota, of which young Kel- 
ler is a member, made its usual weekly hike, 
and went to Sand Beach on the north shore of 
Cedar lake. 

The boys were in swimming. Keller, unable 
to swim a_ stroke, secured a small log and 
shoving it before him, got beyond his depth. 
The log got away from him and he went down. 
Coming to the service, he attempted to seize the 
log, but failing, went down the second time, and 
came up under it, striking his head. Noticing 
his plight. Richter plunged to the rescue, and 
seizing the drowning boy as he was about to 
sink the third time, towed him ashore, where 
Keller was revived. 
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COLORADO 


Chalmers Hadley, a librarian of Denver, Colo., 
has devised plans by which the Boy Scouts 
can help the blind. He has arranged daily 
readings in the library from the great works 
of literature. Such readings, of course, are es- 
pecially helpful to persons who for various 
reasons are unable to read. Hardley learned 
that there are several hundred blind folks in 
Denver and he wanted them to enjoy the hour 
of reading. Accordingly he arranged with the 
Boy Scouts to escort the various blind folks to 
the library each day and then take them home. 
The boys have entered heartily into this sub- 
ject and as a result have given happiness to 
hundreds of folk. 


£ 


Ben. B. Lindsey, Judge of the Juvenile Court 
of Denver, Colorado, who has become famous the 
country over because of his enthusiastic work 
in behalf of boys, sees great possibilities for 
good in the Boy Scout movement. He is closely 
in touch with the Boy Scout activities in Den- 
ver and is advising the scoutmasters there as 
to the methods of handling the boys. He has 
observed the appeal that the activities have 
for the boys and has perceived how, through the 
spirit of fun and play, the characters of the 
boys can be molded. He likes the Boy Scout 
organization because it does not preach to the 
boy. It unobtrusively appeals to the boys’ sense 
of honor. 

For these reasons, Lindsey, who is a member 
of the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America, is convinced that still greater things 
ean be accomplished through the organization. 
“I am enthusiastic,” he writes, “about the Boy 
Scout movement. It is doing tremendous good 
all over the country and is just the thing that 
we have needed and bids fair to fulfil a dream 
I have kad for a long time, namely: a prac- 
tical scheme through which we can impart 
ethics and rules of conduct that differ from 
our methods of preaching that have never taken 
and never will with the boys. I only wish I 
had the time to write an article upon what I 
mean, and how the Boy Scouts are taking care 
of the idea, that I hope can do even more than 
they are doing in that direction.” 





IOWA 


True to his Boy Scout principles, Norman 
Huff, aged 13 years, risked his life to save his 
brother, Hollis Huff, from drowning in the Des 
Moines river, near the plant of the Consumers’ 
Ice company at Eighth and New York Ave. 
Young Huff was astride a _ big log, which 
turned over, throwing the youth into the murky 
waters. Norman, seeing his  brother’s peril, 
jumped into the stream and brought him safely 
to shore. The rescuer is a hero in the eyes of 
the members of the Capital Park troop of Boy 
Scouts. He is the youngest and smallest mem- 
ber of that aggregation. Arthur’ Roberts, 
scoutmaster of the Capital Park troop, will in- 
struct all the members of his troop in the art 
of swimming at the Y. M. C. A. natatorium. 


£ 


Boy Scouts of Sioux City, to the number of 
200, have already signed their applications for 
the camp at Crystal lake. Rev. S. Parker, pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church, of 
Washta, wrote to say that he would bring 15 
scouts from that town. Fourth of July at the 
camp was observed in a safe and sane manner. 
No big fire crackers were allowed, and the even- 
ing display was in charge of experienced hands. 
Parents were invited to attend the celebration 
especially, and will be welcomed at the camp at 
all times. 
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CANADA 


“Tell His Excellency whole contingent given 
excellent position on Constitution Hill on both 
days: Boys most enthusiastic. (Signed)—Cole. 

This was the cable message received by Col. 
Sherwood of Ottawa, Dominion Commissioner 
of Boy Scouts, from Lieut.-Col. F. Minden Cole, 
who is in charge of the coronation contingent 
of Boy Scouts. 

Lord Kitchener arranged for the whole con- 
tingent to be present as privileged spectators 
both at the coronation on June 22 and the 
royal progress on June 23. 


£ 


The Boy Scouts of St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s 
parishes of Halifax, turned out in large num- 
bers on Coronation Day, making a very credit- 
able appearance. The general opinion of on- 
lookers, was that St. Joseph’s scouts carried 
off the palm for general neatness and appear- 
ance and their marching was perfect, to the 
strains of their splendid fife and drum band. 
Rev. Father Driscoll, along with Scoutmasters 
Walsh and West, are to be congratulated upon 
placing the Boy Scouts of St. Joseph’s at the 
front. 

£ 


Chatham, Ont., July 11—Alexander MacFar- 
lane, son of Dr. MacFarlane, while bathing in 
the river Thames, fell from a log into the 
water, beyond his depth. 

He had sunk twice when Norman Thomson, 
a Boy Scout, aged 13 years, plunged into the 
river, and after a hard battle succeeded in 
bringing MacFarlane to the shore. 

Thomson is a slight, frail little fellow, while 
the rescued lad weighs nearly 170 pounds. 
Thomson had been forbidden by his mother to 
go into the water, and several men on the bank 
fearing a double drowning, urged him to de- 


sist. 
£ 


A heroic rescue was effected June 5, at Medi- 
cine Hat, Alberta, of a drowning balloonist, 
John Coakley, who descended into the Saskatch- 
ewan river close to the city. 

Hundreds of persons watched his struggle 
from the shore, but were afraid to enter the 
chilly waters. 

A company of Boy Scouts suddenly appeared 
on the scene, and one of the scouts, Norman 
Rossiter, quickly stripped, and, taking a rope, 
swam to the rescue, reaching the drowning man 
just in time to save him. 

Without allowing Coakley to grasp him, he 
looped the rope beneath his arms and thus 
assisted him to shore. 

The brave act entitles the lad to the highest 
award in Boy Scoutdom, the bronze cross of the 
red ribbon. 





NEW YORK 


Mayor Gaynor welcomed a troop of Boy 
Scouts of America from Troy on June 29. He 
received a message sent by the Mayor of Troy, 
chatted with the scouts and asked about their 
trip. The boys arrived in the city and put up 
in the West Side Y. M. C. A., and were escorted 
to City. Hall by Scouts of this city, including 
the troop of Chinese Scouts. Lorillard Spen- 
cer, Jr., president of the local council of Scouts, 
had charge of the boys. The Scouts told the 
Mayor they marched from Troy in seven days. 

“IT am pleased to see you,” said the Mayor. 
“T welcome you in behalf of the city. It is a 
fine thing for you boys to take tramps, and it 
tends to make you better citizens. I hope you 
will have a good time, and I shall gladly do 
anything I can for you. You will find much in 
the city to interest you and improve your 
mirds. I hope it will not be necessary for you 
to sleep in the open.” 
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Twenty-five of the Boy Scouts of Fort Plain, 
under command .of Scoutmaster Fred Allen, 
tramped a few miles west of this village to the 
Garroga creek, a short distance from Palatine 
Chureh, June 18. They pitched their tents and 
spent the night wrapped in their blankets. 
They had breakfast in camp. 


The New York division of the Boy Scouts of 
America went into camp at Hunter's Island, 
Pelham Bay Park, June 22, to remain several 
weeks. The encampment is under the command 
of Lorillard Spencer, Jr., scout commissioner 
and president of the New York City Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

Although the boys are near civilization, they 
have a typical camp in every sense of the word. 
They are subject to a certain amount of disci- 
pline, and have plenty of opportunities for fun. 
They fish, engage in tracking and_ stalking, 
build bridges, take hikes, and have camp-fire 
talks at night. 


Anxious to have the Boy Scout movement of 
America spread to China, Ralph Chant, secre- 
tary of the New York Chinese Students’ Club 
and Hin Wong, president, have practically com- 
pleted details for the permanent organization 
of a Chinese branch of the society in New York. 
Already many of Chinatown’s boys have joined 
the movement. As soon as practicable Presi- 
dent Wong will attempt to have the movement 
adopted not only in all American cities where 
there are Chinese colonies, but in China. 


A detachment of the Girl Pioneers, a feminine 
organization corresponding to the Boy Scout 
organization, is to camp in this State this 
summer. Mrs. Luther Haksey Gulick of New 
York, who has just been elected president of the 
Girl Pioneers,, leaves that city Thursday with 
20 girls, ranging in age from 10 to 15 years, 
for the family camp of the Gulicks at Sebago 
lake, where they were to spend the summer 
Several of the girls are daughters of millionaires. 

The members of the camp are to live as the 
Idians do, the girls learning to make jewelry 
and bead work, etc. 


Many governors of States throvgh the coun- 
try have praised the Boy Scout movement be- 
cause by actual te-ts, they have found that the 
boys, guided by the principles of the new or- 
ganizatior, are becoming more manly. As a 
result of the excellent work which the Boy 
Seouts did in Bangor, Me., at the time of the 
fire, Goveinor Plaisted spoke enthusiastically 
about them: He said: “I was delighted with 
the cou:tesy of the Boy Scouts at Bangor. It 
was one of them who halted Mayor Mullen and 
me when we were looking over the devasted 
district, and he did it in the most business-like 
manrer. Mayor Mullen exp!ained that it was 
all right to permit our party to pass. The boy 
looked doubtful, and I feel sure that we would 
not have passed had he not known the Mayor. 
Any movement that fosters such a sense of duty 
is a marvelous thing. An organization which 
directs useful energy along useful and elevating 
lines is doing a great work.” 


& 

Fourteen young Boy Scouts on a “hike” from 
Warren, 5 miles away, in charge of H. S. Kil- 
born and H. W. Webb, arrived in Augusta, June 
14, somewhat footsore, but full of cheer. They 
left Warren Monday and tramped much of the 
way in a driving rain and over muddy roads. 

The first night out the boys slept on lime 
easks in a cooper shop, North Waldoboro. 
They will return to Warren by way of Gardiner. 
The boys in the party are: Sewall Vaughan, 
Howard Batchelder, Edwin Beggs, Harold 
Newbert, Harold Robinson, Fred Rollins, Earl 
Ames, Earl Moore, Forrest Brown, Albert Rob- 
inson, Warren Mayers, Donald Steadman, Roy 
Spear and Walter Bucklin. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


A number of Philadelphia Boy Scouts, belong- 
ing to troops located in the northern and north- 
western seciion of the city, left recently for a 
hike to Washington, D. C. The first lap of the 
trip will be made by water, the youths taking 
ore steamer “Lord Baltimore” of the Ericson 
ine. 

The boys will reach Baltimore shortly after 6 
o’clock in the evening and will spend the night 
in that city. The next day, in all probability, 
they will start on their walk for Annapolis. Af- 
ter an inspection of the Naval Academy, they 
will continue by easy walking stages to the na- 
tional capital. Here they expect to see Presi- 
dent Taft and view the city. The boys may 
visit Mt. Vernon during their stay. 

The party will return by train to Baltimore 
and thence by boat to Philadelphia. Through- 
out the trip strict discipline, according to the 
rules of the Boy Scouts of America, will be 
maintained by the drillmasters in charge. 


2 


Six hundred Boy Scouts of the First Penn- 
sylvania Regiment of the United Boys’ Brigade 
of America, which comprises companies organ- 
ized in the Philadelphia churches, left for Pit- 
man Grove, where they will open their annual 
encampment. 

& 


Gitord Pinchot, former forester of the United 
States, is making arrangements to organize a 
troop of Boy Scouts of America in Milford, Pa. 
He spends the summers in that p'ace, and since 
going there iec.ntly he has taken a greater in- 
terest than usual in the boys about town. By 
eareful observation he has realized that the 
hoys can be helped greatly through the Boy 
Scout movement. He feels that they can have 
more fun, learn many pract’cal things and he 
influenced g:eatly in a moral way through the 
scout activities. In a letter to James E. West, 
executive secretary of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, he says, “I am wondering whether you 
eould not help me to get a scoutmaster for two 
or three months who will take hold of the 
things, organize a camp, and see if we could not 
help a lot of these boys break away from some 
of the bad influences with which they have been 
surrounded and strengthen the right side of 
things at the same time.” 





WISCONSIN 


Gov. Adolph O. Eterhart, Minnesota, Minn., 
who believes that the scout movement is the 
most efficient factor of modern times in char- 
acter bu'lding, practical education and preven- 
tion of crime among boys, has this to say about 
the development of the organization through- 
vut the country: 

“The fact that the Boy Scouts have increased 
in numlers as rapidly as they have during the 
past few months proves that this movement 
was the one thing needed to crystallize and 
1encer effective the energy of the boys. I 
sometimes doubt that the general public appre- 
ciates the great value of the work already ac- 
complished by. the Boy Scouts, to say nothing 
of the wonderful possibilities of the future; 
but it is only a question of a short time when 
the full s‘gnificance of this movement will be 
given wide recognition.” 


. 


The Boy Scouts of Janesville can be devel- 
oped into a wonderful brigade of young boys 
who will be taught the principles of right and 
wrong in a manner they will never forget. The 
movement is one that deserves the support of 
every parent who has the interest of his boys 
at heart. 

£ 


Manlius J. Post, Milwaukee scout commis- 
sioner, was re’eased with regret from his post 
by the Milwaukee Boy Scout council Mr. Post 
left July 1 for Yale, to take a year’s post-gradu- 
ate course in forestry. 























A Strring Tale of Boy Scout Bravery 


HE three Scouts straightened themselves 

up and gazed through the driving 

cloud of mist and spray towards 
the great headland, a few hundred yards 
distant. Then they turned of one accord, 
and glanced in the opposite direction. 

Either way the same view met their eyes. 
The spring ‘tide was coming in fast under 
stress of the fierce soi’-wester. Already 
it was not far short of the great cliffs, and 
all along the rock-bestrewn beach the 
mighty waves were dashing themselves 
into fountains of spray. Seawards, as far 
as the eye could see, the swollen waters 
were white with tumbling billows, among 
which the great gulls d’sported themselves 
with screams of wild delight. 

Terrified ky the noise of the storm, and 
the grave attitude of the Scouts, the little 
child in their midst knuckled his eyes and 
fell to crying again. 

“All right, young ’un,” sail Dicky Corn- 
ish, taking one of the tiny fists in his own, 
and giving it a reassuring squeeze. “It’s all 
right, I tell you.” 

As he spoke, the Scout’s eyes wavered 
and fell away from his chum’s—perhaps be- 
carse a lie, under any circumstances, went 
against the grain with him—for what he 
had told the lost child was a good deal wide 
of the truth. Things were not all right 
with the four of them; they were all wrong, 
as the boys knew well enough in their 
hearts. 

“Somebody ought to put a gate at the 
top of the cliff steps,” exclaimed Jack 
Hardy, gritting his teeth. “Then we 
shouldn’t have kids wandering down here, 
to be caught by the tide and ”.. He 
broke off short, licking the brine from his 
lips. 

“We'l better get on, hadn’t we?” sug- 
gested the third Scout, Tony Lightfoot, in 
his qiuet way. 

He stooped and gathered the child in his 
arms, and got him astride his back. 

“My word!” he laughed, to put heart into 
the terrified youngster,” “this is quite the 
Old Man of the Sea, isn’t it, kiddie? But 
don’t stick your fingers in my eyes, please! 
Leave me just a half a one, for working 
purposes. That’s the style!” 

Thereupon, he and his companions fell to 
whistling, the while they made for the only 
way of escape. This was a flight of rough 
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steps, hewn from the rock, on the other side 
of the headland, which showed a smooth, 
precipitous front to the angry waters that 
would soon be dashing against it. 

These same steps the Scouts had been 
about to ascend, when, by the merest 
chance, one of them had ventured a peep 
round the angle of the rock. But for that 
peep at the beach beyond the child must 
have been lost for ever. No cry of his 
could have reached anybody’s ears, above 
the roar of the storm; even as it was, the 
boys had ran to his assistance with the 
greatest speed, knowing that, unless they 
were back at the steps within fifteen 
minutes, the waves might claim all four of 
them. 

Fifteen minutes! A constant spouting of 
spray from the foot of the headland told 
the boys that the time limit had almost ex- 


pired. Yet they could go no faster. Corn- 
ish was leading, Lightfoot followed next, 
with the child on his back, whilst Hardy 


brought up the rear. 

Again and again some furious wave sent 
the water swirling about their feet and all 
the time the fierce wind was driving hard 
against them. Streamers of seaweed were 
cast in their faces, and cften the trio were 
compelled#® halt, half blinded by the flying 
spume. 

At a distance of a hundred yards from 
the bluff, Hardy insisted upon taking the 
child, who was accordingly transferred to 
another broad back. Then the scramble 
was resumed, the boys now finding them- 
selves hard pressed by the surging waters, 
which had run into the very foot of the 
cliffs, thus concealing many a deep and 
treacherous pool. 

With a Scout’s presence of mind, the 
foremost boy took care to plumb the depths 
with his staff, before taking each forward 
step; but no precaution could do away with 
the menace of the waters, which frequently 
threatened to send the boys’ feet slipping 
on the slimy boulders. 

The three had started back with stout 
hearts, but it was with fast-beating pulses 
that they reached the headland, and, group- 
ing about ‘the child again, viewed. the 
awkward corner which remained to be ne- 
gotiated. 

All round the sheer wall of rock there 
ran a water-worn shelf, or step, which 
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ended in a sudden drop of six feet. In a 
quiet moment, when one spent wave, rushing 
backwards, defeated the onrush of an- 
other, the water sobbed and slapped just 
below the level rock; but such moments 
were rare, and not to be counted upon. 

Lightfoot took his eyes from the raging 
sea, and looked at his chum. 

“T’ll go first,” he began; but Hardy 
brote in with a quick shake of the head. 

“Not alone,” he said, and there was some- 
thing like dismay in his tone. “Not alone, 
Tony!” 

Before the other could reply, a great 
wave flung itself breast on to the steps, and 
was dashed into a cloudy spray that 
drenched the boys from head to foot. The 
child screamed once, but fell silent as he 
felt Cornish’s firm grip upon his shoulder. 

Stooping, Lightfoot now gave a dexter- 
-ous tug to each of his bootlaces. They 
were tied in Scout fashion, and a brace of 
seconds sufficed for him to get both boots 
off. His chums followed suit, drawing. out 
the laces with all speed. 


Furnished with these, Lightfoot set to 
work to couple the staves together, Corn- 
ish helping him, whilst Hardy took care of 
the frightened child. 

“Handy things at times, these holes we 
drilled at each end of our staves,” observed 
the ready-witted Tony, as he tested a splice 
and found it good. “Now for it.” 


His tone was light enough; but the cau- 
tion with which he set about crossing the 
water-washed rock proclaimed an appre- 
ciation of its dangers. 

With the utmost care, he clambered over 
the boulders, and, when a receding wave 
favored him, lowered himself on the level 
rock. Another wave broke on the instant, 
but he was rcady for it, having a tight grip 
of one of the staves, whilst his chums hung 
on to the other end. 

It seemed to them—and perhaps Light- 
foot himself had the same fear—that he 
must inevitable make a false step, and be 
swept into the roaring deep, where no 
swimmer could hope to fight the waves. 
Yet the moments passed, and he was still 
there. Slowly, but surely, he was crossing 
the treacherous pass. 

Now, with the waves bursting right on 
to him, and now, again, with the water 
swirling about his feet, on he went, inch by 
inch, until, with a well-calculated dash, he 
reached the rocks at the foot of the steps, 
and got a safe footing. 


The spring tide had risen to an alarming 
extent, but it would rise still higher before 
it reached the flood. This all three boys 
knew from past experience, and, if Light- 
foot could have hoped to obtain extra help 
by mounting to the cliff-top, he would have 
done so. . But other help from that quarter 
are was none, as he had long since real- 
ized. 
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Tony, of course, had kept tight hold of 
his end of the linked staves, and now he 
gave a shout of, “All serene!” The angle 
of the rock hid the others from his view, 
but a couple of tugs at the staves seemed 
to be a message that one of his chums had 
started to cross the step with the child in 
his arms. 


What an age it seemed to Tony, lying 
there upon his stomach, with one arm 
reaching out to grasp a point of the rock, 
whilst the other was strained at every 
joint in the effort to keep hold of the staves. 
But he knew that round the bend another 
youngster was feeling the agony of it all 
no less, whilst the third, with all the 
weight of the child to encumber him, was 
struggling to keep a footing on the level 
rock. 

If only there could come a brief lull, a 
minute’s breathing space! But that hope 
was vain. 

Far off from the cliff one wave lifted 
itself up from its lesser fellows, and seemed 
to toss a white-capped head with savage 
joy, on beholding the precarious position 
of the boys. Then it came with a grim 
determination, gathering strength and vol- 
ume from other waves which came running 
after. ' 

“Steady !” hae 

It was Tony who spoke. Cornish had 
appeared around the angle of the rock, and 
both boys had their eyes upon the oncom- 
ing wave. If they could survive that, the 
rest would be, by comparison, but a trifling 
ordeal. 

Never was a closer race than this of the 
boy with the child against that mighty 
wave. For every inch the intrepid young- 
ster advanced the great hill of water rolled 
nearer by a yard. The finest form of hero- 
ism must have been the Scouts’ then, that 
they could keep their heads as each saw 
the wave tower to a height of fifteen feet, 
and come toppling down with a noise of 
thunder. There was not a cry of dismay; 
each knew what he must do in the next 
few moments, and braced himself for the 
work. And behold! when the great wave 
recedéd, after dashing at the slippery step 
and sending a smother of foam thirty feet 
high, there was Cornish, still clinging by 
one arm to the linked staves, whilst his 
other arm clasped the child. 


* * * 


That same child talked a good deal about 
it all, afterwards, and so the public got to 
know. But it could never get a detailed 
account of what had happened from the 
three Scouts. 

“A close call for the lot of you, eh?” 
suggested a local reporter, who managed to 
corner the three. 

“Yes, I suppose it was,’ answered one of 
them, in an offhand manner. 

And that was all. 
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CAMPING WITHOUT TENTS 


A Clever Article for All Scouts 


COUTS who are not well off rarely 

have very good camps because they can’t 

afford ‘to buy carts to lug their tents 
and stuff about in. 

For if you have to carry your baggage 
along on your shoulder, you don’t get very 
far out into the country. Instead of going 
out to those delightful camping-pitches a few 
miles away, you’re only too elad to put your 
tents upon the nearest field you can find—right 
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up close to the town, which is a bad thing to 
do, in my opinion, because you're inclined to 
spend your time in the town instead of round 
the camp-fire. It ins’t the real thing at all. 


Showing Points of Folding the Blanket. 


So this issue I’m going to tell you how to 
pack up a kit with which, in the fine weather, 
you can camp out in the open, without tents, 
or anything. 

You want to be comfortable, of course, 
but if you’re going to camp, why, do it in a 
proper scouting way, and “go light.” I’ve no 
patience with fellows who can’t go for a 
week-end camp unless they’re lumbered up 
with folding-tables, and eiderdown quilts, and 
tin buckets, and camp kettles, and goodness 
knows what! 


What You Really Need. 


here’s a list of the absolutely 


Well, now, 
Water- 


necessary things to take with you: 








proof ground-sheet, blanket, sweater and flan- 
nel trousers for sleeping in or sleeping-bag, 
two spare pairs of socks, soap and towel, 
hairbrush, tothbrush, and two handkerchiefs. 

With these as a pack, and with your mess- 
tin or billy, scoutknife, one or two axes be- 
tween you, knife, fork, and spoon in your 
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haversack, string, matches, and plenty of 
grub, you ought to be able to camp quite com- 
fortably, if you are a healthy chap—and a 
scout. 

Now to make up your pack. 

Lay your blanket flat as in figure 1. Fold 
A, A to B, B, and C, C to D, D, so as to 
fold the blanket evenly in three. 

Now turn up one end, about three inches, 
as at A, Fig. 2. On top of this turn-up put 
your sleep-suit, socks, soap, towel, and what- 
ever other oddments you are packing, folded 
up and stowed away as small as you can get 
’m. Keep them well in the midde. Don’t let 
them stray away towards the sides. 

At the other end turn up about six inches, 
as at B, so that the top of the turn-up forms 
a kind of deep pocket (C). This pocket is the 
important thing of the whole affair. 


How to Pack Your Kit. 


Now start rolling up from A, with your 
odd articles in the middle of the roll. Make 
this roll as tight and neat 
as you can. For prefer- 
erence, get another fel- 
low to roll up at one side 
while you do the other. 
Roll on till you get to the 
pocket (C). Then tuck 
in as in Fig. 3. 

Roll it right in, so as 
to have a firm, close-up roll as in Fig. 4. 
Wrap the ground-sheet tightly round it. Now 
put a strap or a piece of cord round the mid- 
dle, and you have the thing complete. All 
your odd articles are safely and securely 
stowed away in a bundle that you can strap 
on to your belt where your coat usually goes, 
or sling on your back, and carry for miles. 

But don’t pack it across your shoulders 
above your haversack. That’s the way to tire 
yourself out. A burden carried in that posi- 
tion is twice as fagging as one which hangs 
well down on the small of the back. 

When you pitch camp, you either lay down 
your ground-sheets and blankets to make big 
beds to hold three of four of you, or you can 
roll up in your own blanket, and all of you 
sleep in a circle, with your fee to the camp 
fire. 

Mind you, this is no scheme for wet 
weather. If you try to do it on rainy days 
you'll be wretchedly uncomfortable, and prob- 
ably get a chill. It isn’t good enough. And 
I wouldn’t let little chaps do it, unless they’re 
very sturdy. They’re far better stowed away 
in a warm tent. But for good healthy chaps 
over thirteen on so, in good summer weather, 
it’s a model way to camp, 














One of the Finest Boys’ Stories Ever Written 


FOR HIS VOW’S SAKE 
A Wild Dash to a Strange Land 


By WARREN KILLINGWORTH x 


CHAPTER XI. 


ITH Cyril safely ensconced in the cof- 

fin lately occupied by the deceased tea 

merchant, only half of Greville’s proj- 
ect—and that the easier—had been accom- 
plished, 

In this good fortune had played a promi- 
nent part, combined with promptitude in exe- 
cution of the plan. 

Greville could not help laughing, anxious as 
he felt, when he reflected that barely half an 
hour had been occupied over the transaction 
from its inception to its close. It was ludic- 
rous, the manner in which the tea merchant 
had been disposed of, though the incident had 
its gruesome side as well as peculiar risks. 

In this connection Greville had _— similar 
doubts to those which had assailed Cyril’s 
mind to the point of dementia at that crucial 
moment when there could be no question of 
undoing the work of a few breathless mo- 
ments. 

Cyril had so far played his part—a negative 
part, it is true, but one upon which, while de- 
manding nerve and grit in the doing, ultimate 
success of the entire project depended. 

It now remained for Greville to complete 
the work thus begun. 

After a hurried conversation with the young 
moujik, who discouraged Greville’s sugges- 
tion, that at this stage his relative, the post- 
house keeper, should be admitted to their 
confidence, it was decided that the Ameri- 
can should keep in the background until day- 
break, and suddenly appear at the front en- 
trance with all the appearance of having been 
waylaid and robbed. 

In this plan lay the only means of satisfac- 
torily accounting to the Chinese travellers for 
his presence at the post-house, and the project 
thus conceived had a double object. 

Though the imagination of the Chinese 
might be stimulated by a story, suitably em- 
bellished, of an arrival under cover of dark- 
ness, the effect would be greatly enhanced if 
the men upon whose good offices everything 
depended were to actually witness the unfor- 
tunate traveller’s piteous plight. 

As for the post-house keeper, who had yet 
to be won over, the young moujik was pretty 
confident of his assistance when it became 
known to his relative that an American, rep- 
resenting the nation which harbored his son, 
was in dire distress. 

_ The young moujik plainly had his misgiv- 
ings regarding the actual outcome of the ven- 
ture; but there was that in the American’s 
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manner which convinced him that, if the 
scheme were in any degree practicable, here 
was the man competent to carry the thing 
through to the end, and one glance at Gre- 
ville’s face set his doubts at rest. 

The plan agreed upon was for Greville to 
secrete himself hard’ by the house, while the 
signal that the Chinamen were astir was to 
be given by the moujik appearing at the front 
entrance. 

If he looked up the river towards the 
American’s hiding place the moment had ar- 
rived; if, on the contrary, his look-out was 
directed down the river, Greville was to lie 
close until the signs were favorable. 

This arrangement having been come to, 
Greville lost no time in taking his position in 
a clump of firs about fifty yards distant, where 
he waited, watching for daybreak and praying 
that the Chinamen might not on this particular 
morning oversleep themselves. 

Undue delay in carrying out the plan might 
spell disaster, for the authorities were keenly 
on the alert, and though this post-house was 
removed from the beaten track, it was one all 
the more likely for refugees to choose for a 
hiding place, and a raid any moment was well 
within the possibilities. 

Supposing a raid were effected, all subse- 
quent plans were reduced to hopeless chaos in 
Greville’s mind, and he did not dare to dwell 
upon such a catastrophe. 

Day had now fairly dawned. 

Greville had seen the first rosy flush on the 
snowy peaks of the mountain range, had 
watched the light deepen and broaden until 
the log-house which they had approached un- 
der such exciting circumstances barely two 
hours previously stood out distinctly in the 
clear frosty air. 

And with the sun’s rapid march his anxiety 
increased to an unbearable degree. 

Would the sigrial never be given? 

The agonized thought had hardly crossed 
his mind, with accompanying doubts as to the 
loyalty of the post-house keeper, when, by way 
of a counter-irritant, his heart lept upward to 
his throat on seeing his friend appear at the 
door. 

Stepping well out into the open, his gaze 
was directed towards Greville, who, summon- 
ing to his aid all the faculties he possessed, 
started running from scratch for all the world 
like a man bent on lowering a record. 

This pace he maintained right up to the 
door; upon which he hammered with his fists 
as though pursued, and in fear of his life. 
The door being cautiously opened by the 
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$5.00 Cash Prizes Free! | 
Great Boy Scout Puzzle 


This is the first of a se- 
ries of our popular Picture 
Puzzles which will appear 
in BOYS’ LIFE every 


month. 

Bee Pee sc on. $1.50 
Ee Cy re 1.00 
ee vee: oi ik eae a .75 
@th Prige 3 ...555.%. .50 
Next six, each ...... 25 | 


What you have to do is to care- 
fully cut out the segments above 
and paste them on a sheet of paper 
to form a Boy Scout. None of the 
pieces overlap. As soon as you 
have done this satisfactory, write 
your name and address distinctly 
on it and sen@ the sheet to the 
Competition Editor of BOYS’ LIFE 
MAGAZINE, 7 Water St., Boston, 











Mass. ae = 
The prizes will be awarded to tke ones who send in the first correct and neatest solu- 

tions. 
No solution can be accepted 





Competitors must acknowledge the Editor’s decision as final. 
MW} after September 1st. 
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younger of the moujiks, Greville leapt inside, 
landing in the very centre of the apartment, 
where sat three Chinamen at breakfast. 

Before he had sufficient time to note the 
full effect of his unceremonious entry, the 
two moujiks sprang forward and demanded 
in well-feigned tones of angry remonstrance 
what he meant by bursting in upon them in 
that fashion. 

“Braggadas!” panted Granville, watching 
the Chinamen out of the corner of his eye, 
“set upon me; robbed me of all—sledge— 
horses—passport—” 

By this time the Chinamen had drawn near, 
eyeing him curiously. 

Noting this, Greville continued to pitch his 
tale of woe. 

“How am I to proceed,” he cried, in this 
accursed country of yours, where a traveller 
is never safe? It is monstrous!” 

“You Melican—eh?” ecxlaimed one of the 
Chinamen, 

Greville nodded. 

“Where you want-ee go?” 

“Over the frontier!” 

“But who meet? What business?” 

Instantly the word of the white mouiik, 
whose son had stood them in such good stead, 
reverted to his mind and supplied the answer 
which clinched the business. 

“TI go,” said Greville, relapsing into Russian, 
so that all might understand, “to meet Deme- 
trovitch, who looks for my arrival from 
America.” 

At this the three Chinamen’s head nodded 
together until they reminded Greville of their 
prototypes in the fancy China shops at home. 

In a few moments their spokesman turned 
towards Greville once more. 

“We savvy Demetrovitch,” he began, per- 
sisting in his broken English for a reason 
Greville could not divine, unless it was to 
show superiority over his companions; “he 
velly rich man. Demetrovitch—he pay~ us if 
we take you ’cross, eh?” 

“Yes,” replied Greville; 
—with a helpless gesture 
—no passport?” 

Again the three heads nodded together, and 
once more, after an animated conversation in 
their own language, the spokesman turned 
towards Greville. 

“We,” said he, pointing to his companions 
and indicating numbers with his fingers, “are 
one, two, three; one more”’—nodding vigor- 
ously towards the inner apartment—‘“velly 
sick; he no livee any more; he dead. Meli- 
can he travel with us; have other Chilyman’s 
passport; go over frontier—savvy, eh?” 

Greville nodded. 

“Demetrovitch? He pay Chilyman for tak- 
ing Melican over, muchee money, eh?” 

“Yes, yes!” said Greville, nodding vigor- 
ously. 

“Phen Melican—he Chilyman, 
Chilyman, have Chilyman’s passport. 


“much money, but” 
“what am I to do 





dress like 
Big man 


come. Chilyman no speak Russian, show him 
passport. Savvy?” 
“Good!” replied Grenville, sententiously. 


“Now give me something to eat, for I’m starv- 
ing.” 
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While this conversation progressed the 
moujiks looked on in astonishment, unable to 
follow the Chinese spokesman’s English. They 
guessed, however, by Greville’s expression, 
that matters had progressed favorably, the 
more so when the spokesman took Greville in 
to where the dead man lay, reappearing in a 
few minutes with the American dressed for 
the journey and so nearly resembling the rest 
in all but feature that even their slow brains 
could easily conceive how slight a subterfuge 
on Greville’s part would be sufficient to carry 
him through in triumph, backed as he was by 
a passport. As for Greville himself, he was 
more than pleased by the success of his ven- 
ture. 

“Believe me,” he said to the moujiks, while 
the Chinamen were engaged in burying their 
companion, for whom, in the distressed Amer- 
ican, they had got so advantageous an ex- 
change, “your services shall sooner or later 
be recompensed handsomely. An American 
never forgets his friends in need.” 

“Tt is for Ivanovitch’s sake,” was the elder 
moujik’s reply. “Only for that could I have 
consented to lend you aid.” 

“T shall seek out Ivanovitch.when I return 
to America,” was the reply, “and tell him how 
well his father, uncle and cousin stood by us 
in our distress.” 

“Tt is enough,” said the moujiks, “if we 
know that Ivanovitch is safe and well.” 

“Tt is not enough for me,” replied Greville, 
“as you will see.” 

“Bid your friend good-bye for me,” whis- 
pered the younger moujik as the Chinamen 
re-entered the house. “It is a daring task he 
has undertaken; may the saints defend him.” 

And the young moujik shivered at the 
thought of being thus transported over the 
frontier. 

“Don’t fear for him,” said Greville, “bar- 
ring accidents, he’s safe enough, and he had 
any amount of pluck to carry him through.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


O Cyril, ages seemed to have elapsed since 

Greville and the moujik had left him in 

order to complete the arrangement of 
which his incarceration in the coffin was but 
a part. 

On recovering consciousness, his fears that 
Greville’s attempt at ingratiating himself with 
the Chinese travellers to the extent of admis- 
sion as one of the party might result in a 
hitch were by no means allayed the more he 
thought of the slender chances which might 
make for success or end in disaster. 

By degrees, however, he managed to master 
his fears until he had them within bounds. 

And the road by which he_ reached this 
calmer state of mind was as follows: 

In the first place, though the very idea of a 
coffin as a means of conveyance was sufficient 
in itself to cause a thrill of horror, this par- 
ticular receptacle was little more substantial 
than an egg-chest. Again, the lid was not 
nailed in any way, but simply bound round 
and round with green withes. Thus very little 
pressure would suffice to burst it open. It 
was, besides, far from air tight, and further 
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breathing space yet had been purposely afford- 
ed by Greville and the moujik in its readjust- 
ment, after the former occupant had been re- 
moved. And, to sum up the advantages, there 
was ample room for one of Cyril’s slight di- 
mensions to turn without much difficulty, the 
tea merchant having apparently been of an 
abnormal size. 

The only real drawback lay in the fact of 
his inability to see what was passing without 
and around him. 

This defect was easily and very soon reme- 
died. 

Using the point of the Mongol’s knife, Cy- 
ril drilled a circular hole either side of his 
head, not large enough to be noticeable from 
the outside, but quite sufficient to enable him 
to see what was passing. Glueing his eye to 
the hole he had just made, he anxiously 
watched the back door of the _ post-house, 
which he was able to do from the position of 
the sledge. 

Hardly had he accomplished this to his sat- 
isfaction, when three Chinamen appeared bear- 
ing the body of their dead companion for 
burial. 

This incident caused a recrudescence of his 
former panic, and he lay quaking until, having 
accomplished their task, they all returned to 
the house, two of them shortly after reappear- 
ing and commencing to drag the sledge out 
into the open 

Still no Greville appeared. 

Horses were next harnessed to the sledge, 
which soon began to rock and sway as it was 
clumsily manoeuvred round to the front of 
the house. 

Still no Greville. 

In front of the post-house the two China- 
men were joined by two more, and another 
sledge of comfortable dimensions was brought 
round. Soon the cavalcade got under way, 
one man driving the open sledge upon which 
the bier rested, while the remaining three oc- 
cupied the other conveyance. At this junction 
Cyril was meditating whether to shout and 
cause a diversion, when a reassuring voice 
calmed his fears. 

“Tt’s all right, old chap,” said the owner of 
the voice, “I’m in charge of the hearse.” 

Greville’s voice sounded from above. As a 
matter of fact, he was using the coffin as a 
driving seat, and was thus able to carry on a 
desultory conversation with the man impris- 
oned within by talking down at him 

“Thank heaven!” vasped Cyril. “I thought 
you were murdered!” 

“Whatever made you think that?” 

“Who was the dead man they carried out?” 

“How did you manage to see out of the 
coffin ?” 

“T’ve drilled two holes either side.” 

“That’s good! Oh, the chap you saw was 
the man whose place I have taken.” 

“How did you manage to get taken on?” 
asked Cyril, in a hollow-sounding voice. 

“Simple, unadulterated blarney!” wes the 
laughing reply. “I'll tell you about it later 
on.” 

“Are the others in front?” 
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“Yes, and I’ve all my work cut out to keep 
up with them.” 

“T’ve been thinking,” continued Cyril, “how 
I’m going to get through the night. I shall 
get frozen to death if we’re not careful.” 

“T’ll manage that,” was the reassuring reply. 
“You lie snug and quiet, and trust all to me.” 

Greville spoke with a confidence he was far 
from feeling. 

Such problems as how and when to release 
his friend, how to provide warmth and shel- 
ter in the meantime, proved distinctly knotty. 
Decision as to what had proved the only avail- 
able means of getting across the frontier had 
been arrived at so promptly that all subse- 
quent details had had, perforce, to be left to 
work themselves out. 

Food of a sort Cyril was provided with, 
though not of the kind to sustain heat for any 
length of time. He could last out the day at 
a pinch, but how should he pass the night, 
supposing circumstances intervened rendering 
exhumation impossible ? 

Greville drove on, thinking hard, but no 
glimmer of light illumined the dark recesses 
of his mind, 

Frost-bite, starvation, thirst and even de- 
mentia were among the probabilities threaten- 
ing Cyril if some plan were not hit upon be- 
fore nightfall, and so far all was blank as the 
frozen track stretching untold miles ahead. 

With the authorities thus successfully evad- 
ed another nightmare beset Greville in the 
shape of three infuriated Chinamen and the 
necessity of accounting for a missing corpse. 
In this connection there were no_ possible 
grounds for hoping that the Celestials would 
regard a living American as a good exchange 
for a dead member of their community deliv- 
erable to order, and the sequel of such a rev- 
elation suggested chaos and sudden death. 

It was while indulging such gloomy reflec- 
tions in ironical contrast to the cheery banter 
with which every now and again he strove to 
raise his friend’s spirits, that the danger once 
most dreaded, but now comparatively insignifi- 
cant, viewed in the light of far greater diffi- 
culties, was suddenly sprung upon him. 

Looking up he saw that the sledge ahead 
had stopped and was surrounded by a squad 
of Cossacks. 

He had hoped that, being in what now was, 
strictly speaking, Chinese territory, Russian 
influence was at an end; but Greville had yet 
to learn that a Russian ordinance map is not 
quite as other maps, and that the aegis of the 
Czar overshadowed wider latitudes than he 
imagined. 

The Chinese protested, the Cossacks bullied; 
nothing would seem to satisfy these officers 
of the law short of the opening and examina- 
tion of the casket containing all that was mor- 
tal of the deceased tea merchant. 

In the excitement that ensued Greville took 
care to occupy a position in the background, 
and was consequently overlooked. 

All interest, in the meantime, centred in the 
coffin ! 

What Cyril’s feelings must have been at 
this trying juncture Greville could not guess 
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by comparison with his own, his sensation of 
anxiety almost amounting to asphyxia. 

At length, just as the arch calamity was 
about to happen, the leading Chinaman seemed 
suddenly imbued with a bright idea. 

Fumbling in the capacious folds of his fur 
pellisse, he drew out a bundle of papers, and, 
after much fumbling, exhibited what appeared 
to be a certificate relating to the article in 
question. 

The Cossacks grunted, their leader gave the 
word to proceed, and the danger was passed. 

Greville mounted his perch once more. 

“Narrow squeak that, Guest,” he remarked. 

“You may well say so,” was the reply, 
“though that Cossack whose duty it was to 
open me out would never have been nearer 
death in his life had he done so.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“T mean,” replied Cyril, “that my nerves 
were unstrung—that I should have run 
amuck.” 

Greville laughed aloud, the tableu presented 
to his mind being irresistible. 

“Guest, old man,” he ejaculated some min- 
utes later, “we must do a guy soon. This 
can’t go on until nightfall.” 

“All right,” replied Cyril, apparently speak- 
ing with his mouth full. 

“Having grub?” queried the other. 

“Ves. ” 

“Glad to hear it. 
your feed a bit.” 

“No: but I’m getting jolly well frozen.” 

“Well, hold on a bit longer; I’ll muddle a 
way out somehow. 

“What's the difficulty?” queried Cyril. 

“Well, I’m not quite sure where the Deme- 
trovitch property lies. We've had to follow 
these Chinamen’s routes, you see; and my map 
went with the rest of the baggage. I’m not 
certain about getting shelter for the night.” 

“We must chance that,” was the reply. 

“All right; at the very first opportunity I’ll 


I was afraid you'd be off 
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leave the track and make a bolt for it. At 
present, there’s no chance.” 

While looking right and left of the track 
and keeping meantime an eye upon the sledge 
in front, Greville’s glance became arrested by 
a strange group of horsemen, who stood out- 
side a lonely hut at a point where the ravine 
opened out. 

“H’m!” thought Greville. 
I suppose, which means 
passports.” 

But to his astonishment, as they drew with- 
in hailing distance, greetings passed between 
these strangers and the Chinese, and as both 
the sledges drew up level and stopped at a 
given signal, the horsemen crowded around. 

Greville gazed in astonishment on this in- 
terruption, 

But the Chinese 
plained matters. 

Here the mission ended, and these strangers 
would now take charge! 

There was no time for Greville to realize 
the position or to avert the threatened danger. 

The fresh escort was ready for an imme- 
diate start, and the man deputed to drive the 
bier already had his hand upon Greville’s arm, 
motioning to him to dismount from his perch. 

For some minutes his brain underwent a 
process of suspension. 

He came to himself again, standing stupidly 
gazing after the coffin, which, in charge of the 
new escort, was rounding a bend in the road. 
Shouting at the top of his voice and wildly 
gesticulating to attract the attention of the 
disappearing horsemen, he made a dart for- 
ward, as if to follow on foot. 

But the Chinamen were too quick for him. 

Suspecting an intention on his part to evade 
his obligations, they barred the way, and in a 
twinkling three knives flashed out. 

“Amelican forget,” cried their spokesman. 
“He over frontier. Chilymen first want their 
”? 


pay - 


“Chinese officials, 
more showing of 


spokesman quickly ex- 


(To be continued.) 


SOME SPLENDID TIPS ON SWIMMING 


Never go swimming on an empty stomach. 
If you take a dip before breakfast, have a 
cup of cocoa and a biscuit prior to enter- 
ing the water. 

Never swim immediately after a hearty 
meal. You should wait at least an hour 
and a half. 

If you are a learner, practise frequently 
on dry land. Lie across a chair or stool 
so that your body is firmly supported, and 
then go through the leg and arm move- 
ments, striving to keep good time, and to 
acqiure an even style. 

You are far more likely to catch cold, 
when bathing in fresh water than in salt. 
When using fresh water swiming baths, 
therefore, do not hang about on the sides 


when emerging, but go to the shower and 
then quickly dress. 

In learning to swim, enlist the aid of a 
patient friend who is thoroughly at home 
in the water. You will get on far better 
under such tuition than with all the patent 
devices ever invented. 

A strong strap secured high up under 
the armpits with a line attached is the best 
appliance for the novice, and the helper or 
instructor can hold the line, and so support 
the swimmer during his early efforts. 

When taking a stroke, do not jerk the 
action, but keep the body steady, with the 
head in an easy, natural position. 

Aim to get grace and perfect ease. At- 
the start swim slowly and very carefully, 
for if you rush the strokes you will quickly 
find yourself tired and out of breath. 
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Hunting and Trapping of Wild Animals. Howto 
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without nets, snares or bait, a great secret; to 
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If you are already 
a swimmer this 
book will teach you 
how to become an 
expert swimmer. 
Glenister is unques- 
tionably the great- 
est swimmer living. 
This book is thor- 
oughly practical 
and deals with the 
following among 
other subjects: 
Swimming for 
Speed, Against 
Time, for Life-Sav- 
ing and Self-Preser- 
vation, Breast 
Stroke, Over-arm 
and Trudgen, onthe 
Back, Floating, 
Diving, Scientific 
and Trick Swim- 
ming, Sea and Open 
Air Swimming, 
Training, Long Dis- 
tance Swimming, 
etc. 
This book will 
be mailed free to 
any boy sending us 
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scribe at the regular subscription price of 
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FREE. If you do not wish to go to this 
trouble, send us 15¢ in one cent stamps. 
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order at once before the supply is exhausted. 
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HINTS FOR STAMP 
COLLECTORS 


Conducted by JOSEPH J. LANE 


AM asked to give a few hints on “How 

to Buy Stamps.” So far as the question 

relates to the buying of current or new 
issues the reply is a very simple one, for the 
leading dealers now offer those stamps at an 
almost uniform price, very little over face 
value. Therefore, for current or new issues 
go to any established dealer and ask for what 
you want. But see that you get perfect speci- 
mens, well centred as to perforation, with full 
gum, and, if possible, free from hinges. 

Among the advertisers in “Boys’ Life” each 
month will be found the offers of reputable 
dealers, and to these I would request you to 
write when purchasing stamps. 

But it is in buying of obsolete stamps that 
care and experience are necessary to guard 


against wasteful or injudicious purchases. In - 


chatting over this matter with my friends, 
the readers of “Boys’ Life,” I will presume 
that I may confine my remarks to what ap- 
plies to the general collector. The wealthy 
specialist can take care of himself. It is the 
average collector who mostly needs a few 
hints. 

To begin with, it will be well for the gene- 
ral collector whose attention will perforce be 
confined to the medium class of stamps, to 
remember how he will fare if he is compelled 
to sell his collection. In the stamp auctions 
common stamps fetch not more than a quar- 
ter of the catalogue value, medium stamps 
from a quarter to a half of catalogue value, 
medium rarities half catalogue or a little over, 
and first-class rarities from half to full cata- 
logue, sometimes over catalogue value. The 
general collector thus finds himself faced with 
the warning that if he has to sell his stamps 
he must not expect to get more than a quar- 
ter of catalogue value for the general run 
of modern stamps in his collection, and from 
a quarter to a half of catalogue for his best 
stamps. Not a lively outlook, some collec- 
tors will say. No, it is not—for the collector 
who charges rapidly from one hobby to an- 
other. The rolling stone, we are told, gathers 
very little moss. So it is with the stamp col- 
lector. He who buys one year and sells the 
next is very much more likely to lose than 
to gain. But the collector who sticks to his 
stamps, if he collects wisely, may be laying 
up for himself in after years an important 
and valuable asset. In the meantime he en- 
joys to the full the pleasure of an abiding de- 
votion to a charming hobby, and as the years 
go by and age begins to tell its tale of scar- 
city in one issue after another, he is able to 
congratulate himself upon the fact that, to 
the pleasure of collecting, there is being added 
the gratification of wise investment. A com- 
mon stamp, here and there, is quietly pro- 
moted into the class of scarce stamps, and 
thence, as the supply gets more and more ex- 
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hausted, into the tank of medium rarities, 
and so the old collection advances in value 
from decade to decade. 

How then is the general collector to buy 
obsolete issues wisely? That is the real point 
that is wrapped up in the question, “How to 
Buy Stamps.” In the first place, the collector 
must study catalogue values, and he must 
avail himself of every opportunity of buying 
good copies as much under catalogue as pos- 
sible. Now and again some dealer who has 
bought a large lot of some particular country, 
advertises selections considerably under cata- 
logue. Watch the advertisements for such 
offers, but be careful how you buy from firms 
whose names are not familiar to you. There 
are some stamps, and by no means high priced, 
that are scarce. You rarely hear of a nice 
copy. Such stamps are always worth search- 
ing for and worth buying when you can get 
good copies. Good copies of scarce stamps are 
worth double the price of indifferent speci- 
mens. 

Associate with fellow-collectors, and never 
lose an opportunity of “talking” stamps with 
more experienced collectors. Go over your 
collections together and exchange experiences 
as to where you have got your best stamps 
and the prices you have had to pay. If there 
is no Stamp Society in your neighborhood, go 
to work and form one. Even if its total mem- 
bership does not reach beyond half-a-dozen 
you will learn much as to “How to Buy 
Stamps” when you meet and compare notes. 

Then there are the auctions. If you are 
resident in the city and can find time to at- 
tend them you can buy to advantage if you 
are careful. But you must have called at 
the auctioneer’s and previously inspected the 
stamps you wish to buy. Never go to an 
auction and buy any lot which you then see 
for the first time as it is being passed around. 
If you fancy a lot on inspection, reckon up 
its catalogue value, and base your limit on 
what I have told you about the range of prices 
at auctions, and stick to your limit. If you 
are resident in the country you will have to 
rely upon correspondence. In that case, be 
ware how you send money in advance to 
strangers. Far better to confine yourself to 
the leading firms, and to exchange clubs. The 
good exchange club is an excellent medium 
for the country collector. Most dealers will 
send good selections to any responsible col- 
lector, but they soon tire of sending selec- 
tions if the purchases are not fairly liberal, 
and justly so. 

To sum up the reply to the question “How 
to Buy Stamps,” may be left thus :— 

1. Buy only good copies. 

2. Buy as much under catalogue price as 
you can. 

3. Watch advertisements for offers of spe- 
cially cheap lots. 

4. Look up good copies of scarce stamps 
that are obviously ripening into rarity. 

5. Associate with other collectors, and 
learn all you can about values and prices, and 
where to buy. 

6. Join a good exchange club. 

7. And stick to your stamps. 
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retouching and plate making of difficult BRN, sdb dating 65.508 660063060sosc008 cece 
commercial and mechanical half-tone plates Address ...... ESR CROCS nee 
have attained their highest development in | 

our engraving plant. Should you write us GRP os cicwecasde Shtinsbecedens se 
for information regarding printing plates wiete 


your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 














Mention “ BOYS’ LIFE” When Answering Ads. 











BOYS’ 


Just drink a cup of Steero Bouillon every night 
in camp before you turn in. 


“STEE °? Bouillon 


Cubes 
Reg. U 8. Pat. Off. 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


make camping easier because they cut out a lot of 
cooking. For dinner, lunch, supper—when you want a re- 
freshing drink—just drop a Steero Cube into a cup and 
pour boiling water on it. ‘‘A Cube Makes a Cup.’’ 


Send for Free Samples 


and try them before you go. If the grocer, druggist or 
Sporting goods dealer hasn’t them, send 35c for a box 
of 12 Cubes, postpaid. Tins of 50 and 100 Cubes will be 
cheaper for camp use. 

Distributed and 

Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 

213 William St. 
New York 


Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1 








BOY SCOUTS MARCH 


For Piano BY J. C. MACY 

Se ee cee Key of B Flat 

Third Grade 

. A rattling lively 

Boy Scouts march with a_ tune 

MARCH x that makes one whis- 

J© Macy . tle. 

‘ Every Boy Scout 

Should have a Copy. 

Price, 25 cents, post- 

age paid. 

OLIVER DITSON 
COMPANY 
Room 30-30 Oliver 
Ditson Building 

Boston, Mass. 


; 
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Every boy scout should have one of these 
cameras. Take pictures of your comrades, in 
camp, on parade, at drill, ete. : 

A complete Outfit for photographing and fin- 
ishing pictures in two minutes without dark 
room or printing troubles, consisting of a fine 
leatherette covered camera fitted with fine lens, 
automatic patent shutter, view finder, half- 
ounce bottle developer, fixer, ready for use, mag~ 
net, plates and three card mounts. 7 


Any Live Boy Scout Can Get This Camera 


by selling only 24 packages of imported post 
ecards at 10c. a pkg. Write for cards. We trust 
you. When sold return the $2.40 and we will 
send you the Camera immediately. (Camera 
3144 x3% ins.) Write for telescope offer. 


Beacon Novelty Co., Dept. A, Boston, Mass, 














Every Boy Scout 
should own one 
of these portable 
tents. an be 
pitched in_ five 
minutes and ig 
large enough for 
two persons to 
sleep under 
Stands six feet 
high and meas- 
ures eighteen 
feet around base 


iS "$2.00 
WE WILL GIVE IT TO 
ANY BOY SCOUT FREE 


who will sell thirty sets of our Gold Plated 
Beauty Pins at 10 cents a set. Send for Pins. 
We trust you. When sold return the $3.00 and 
we will send the tent at once. Extra Present. 


THE WHITE CO. 


Dept. N. Melrose Highlands, ‘Mass. 














.2e Repeating Rifle 


RACY BEAUTY OF LINE, PERFECT BALANCE. 


Its appearance often sells it. 
And—it’s as keen a rifle for its size as the most highly developed military arm. 
Built by expert gunsmiths on the Remington Idea—Solid Breech, Hammerless, Take-down. 


Special mention is made of our Cadet Rifle listing at $5.00, 


including sling strap. The 


light weight of this rifle and its long. fore-end recommend its use by military organizations. 
—the perfect shooting combination. 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
299 Broadway, New York City. 





Puritan Linotype, Printers, Boston, Mas 
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